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PREFACE. 


Tuts little work, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
makes no pretension to originality or profound re- 
search. It merely aims to give, along with those 
incidents of travel which are always new, the fresh 
and unbiased impressions of the author, during a 
rapid tour amid scenes that must ever have an in- 
terest for minds not altogether absorbed in the 
pursuits of the present place and hour. 

It is, however, proper to state, that although the 
regions visited by him may have been already 
described by others, who have had more time and 
ampler opportunities for observation; it has, never- 
theless, been his fortune to be among the first to 
witness some recent discoveries, as yet almost 
unknown in the United States, among which 
may be mentioned the singular ruins of Hadjar 
Khem, in Malta, and the vast subterranean halls 
near the site of ancient Memphis, in Egypt. He re- 
gards himself, moreover, as peculiarly fortunate in 
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having enjoyed the privilege of visiting Palestine 
at that particular season of the year, when the 
beauties both of the country and of the climate, were 
probably exhibited to the very greatest advantage. 
It is, perhaps, the more important to call attention 
to this circumstance; since it may serve to explain 
why his representations of the Holy Land, are 
more favorable than those drawn by the generality 
of travellers. ‘ 

_ It is not impossible, that in a rapid journey 
through countries where the English language is 
rarely or imperfectly spoken, and surrounded by 
a crowd of singular and novel objects, the author 
may have occasionally received the statements of 
incompetent or ignorant persons as truth (see Note 
at the end of the volume). He feels, however, that 
it is due to himself, to state that, with respect to 
all matters of any moment, he has, whenever it 
has been possible to do so, not only been very 
careful to collate the testimony of different living 
witnesses, but he has also diligently consulted the 
best written authorities in relation to the subjects 
in question; he has, therefore, good reason to be- 
lieve that no errors of real importance can have 
escaped his notice. 


The narrative, as will be perceived, closes with 
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the termination of the tour through Palestine and 
Syria. Should, however, this little volume be favor- 
ably received, it is not improbable that it may be 
followed by another, giving an account of the con- 
tinuation of the journey to Constantinople, Greece, 
and Italy. 

These sketches of his travels having been origi- 
nally written in letters, the author has, with very 
slight modifications, retained the same form and 
language, with a view to preserve, as much as pos- 
sible, the freshness and truth of his first impres- 
sions; believing that these qualities would be far 
more prized by the mass of readers, than greater 
formality of arrangement or elaborateness of style. 


1* 
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TRAVELS. 


LETTER I. 


DEPARTURE FROM NEW YORK—STORM AT SEA—WHALES NEAR 
THE WESTERN ISLANDS—FIRST SIGHT OF LAND—HURRICANE 
IN THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR—FRENCH BRIG IN DISTRESS 
— ARRIVAL AT GIBRALTAR—MOTLEY APPEARANCE OF THE 
CROWD IN THE MARKET-PLACE—YVISIT TO THE ROCK AND 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


GIBRALTAR, March 17, 1852. 

As you are aware, we left New York on the 2d 
of February, in the bark A , bound for Malta: 
we arrived in the harbor of Gibraltar about six 
weeks from the time of our leaving home. Little 
or nothing deserving notice occurred during the 
first few days of our voyage. : 

On the 7th of February, we had a very severe 
gale commencing from the south, and afterwards 
passing into the south-cast. The sea was almost 
white with mist or spray dashed by the wind from 
the surface of the waves, which were large enough 
to present quite an interesting appearance. Hap- 

2 
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pily, we had plenty of sea-room, and felt little 
anxiety about the safety of our vessel. From 
about the 18th to the 22d we were becalmed near 
the Western Islands. There was a dreary and 
most painful monotony in the slow, lifeless fiap- 
ping of the’ sails, caused not by any wind, but by 
the slight swaying of the vessel to and fro. I had 
not previously imagined that “‘the wide, wide sea”’ 
was ever so calm as we occasionally observed it 
during those few days. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that, during a part of the time, the 
surface of the water was literally as smooth as a 
mirror. On the morning of the 21st, we saw, 
at the distance of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
yards from our vessel, two enormous whales, which 
some of our party, accustomed to judge of dimen- 
sions and distances at sea, estimated at the length of 
one hundred and thirty feet. The huge creatures 
did not ‘‘tempest the ocean,” but were very quiet 
and gentle in their motions, behaving as if they 
wished to pass themselves off for a couple of float- 
ing islands. After we had observed them for a 
short time, they gradually sank beneath the surface 
and disappeared, to rise again, however, three or 
four minutes afterwards, in another place, when 
they uttered a loud puffing noise, accompanied with 
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the emission of mist or spray resembling a puff of 
steam ; but they did not send forth any stream of 
water. This sinking and rising with the “ blowing 
off of steam’ was repeated several times till at 
length they passed beyond the limits of our view. 
Previous to the calm above mentioned, we had an 
almost uninterrupted succession of fair winds; but 
after that time, nearly all the winds came from 
the east or an easterly quarter, for a period of 
more than five weeks. 

On the 4th of March, at about five o’clock in the 
morning, we were awaked by the cry of “land.” 
We were not slow in rising to welcome this novel 
and long-wished for sight. It proved to be Cape 
Trafalgar and Cape Spartel, the former situated 
on the north, and the latter on the south, of the 
entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar. To our great 
disappointment, however, the wind soon died away, 
and we remained nearly the whole day in sight of 
land, without drawing perceptibly nearer to it. 
Towards evening, a breeze sprang up from the 
north-east, and for a short time we advanced at a 
respectable rate; but afterwards the wind gradu- 
ally changed into the east, and during the night 
increased to a violent gale. We hoped, however, 
that, aided by the current, which commonly sets 
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into the Straits, we might, by means of tacking, 
reach the harbor of Gibraltar, and there find 
shelter during the continuance of the gale. But 
the violence of the wind interrupted, and at length 
changed, the current into the opposite direction; 
so that, after beating about in the Straits for more 
than thirty hours, sometimes making a little head- 
way, and sometimes driven back, according as the 
tide or wind happened to prevail, we were at last 
obliged, to the bitter disappointment of us all, to 
abandon our attempt, and fall back into the open 
sea. During the continuance of this Levanter (2. e. 
gale from the Levant), the sky was seldom, if ever, 
entirely overcast. In the daytime, the sun shone 
almost constantly, but not brightly, being often 
partially obscured by light misty clouds. Some- 
times the clouds would thicken, and squalls would 
arise, attended with an increase in the violence 
of the wind, and with a slight fall of rain. During 
a part of the time, the sun would shine with its 
brightness almost unimpaired, but even then we 
could always see the light misty clouds, hovering 
over the distant hills, or resting on the horizon. 

On the morning and forenoon of the 6th, the 
wind blew a perfect hurricane; the aspect of the 
sea, covered with huge, irregular, broken waves, 
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and all white with foam and mist, was fearfully 
sublime. It seemed to me, while gazing on the 
scene, like the last extremity of presumption, that 
such a puny, helpless creature as man should have 
ever thought of contending with so terrible an ele- 
ment; and I felt the full force of that passage of 
Horace: ‘“ He who first committed his frail bark to 
the inexorable sea, must have had a heart encased 
in triple brass.”* As I lay sea-sick in my berth 
early in the morning, I heard the wind howling 
frightfully through the rigging, while every now 
and then a huge wave would sweep over our highest 
deck; presently, I heard an exclamation, as of great 
alarm, and the sound of several feet hurrying across 
the deck immediately above my head; my instant 
impression was, that one of the hands had been 
washed overboard, and for a short time the sea-sick- 
hess from which I was suffering gave place to a 
terrible sickness of heart, for I well knew that the 
poor fellow’s chance of being rescued from such a 
sea was far less than as one to a million. I soon 
learned, to my great relief, that it was only the 


* Jlli robur et ees triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 


Primus, &c, 
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maintopsail that had been carried away, which, 
though a rather serious accident, seemed as nothing 
in comparison with what I had feared. During the 
night of the 6th and 7th, the wind gradually died 
away. In the morning, we found that we were 
north-west of Cadiz, having been driven more than 
sixty miles from the entrance to the Straits. Owing 
to a most extraordinary succession of baffling winds, 
interrupted by calms, we were nearly a week in 
making up our loss. For five days the wind 
seemed to change on purpose every half hour or 
hour, so as to head us on every tack. Not to 
speak lightly or irreverently, it did seem that our 
disappointments and vexations might have afforded 
splendid opportunities for an exercise of patience 
that Job himself need not have scorned. 

It is a most consoling, though somewhat trite re- 
flection, that, when things get to their worst, they 
will in all probability either continue stationary or 
begin to mend. We often tried to apply this com- 
fort to ourselves, supposing in our simplicity that 
we had reached the ne plus wltra in this “sea of 
troubles,” but we always found that, in the “lowest 
deeps” of our disappointment, a “lower deep”’ still 
opened from beneath. At last, we became weary 
of looking forward, and, in the hope that our dis- 
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appointments might cease, we ceased to hope. It 
chanced that precisely at that time our affairs had 
got to “their worst,” but, unhappily, that fact was 
hidden from our eyes. Although the sky above us 
was radiant with smiles, and the sea around us re- 
flected the cheerful brightness of the vernal sun, 
we felt peevish, “dark, and despairing.” There 
was now a dead calm, and it looked as if it might 
continue for six months to come. Cape Spartel, 
some thirty or forty miles distant, seen “through 
the horizontal [smoky] air,” was barely visible. 
The only objects around us, that could serve at all 
to relieve the oppressive monotony of the scene, 
were a number of vessels of different sizes and at 
various distances, sitting on the unruffled surface 
of the sea, like so many sleeping water-fowl. One 
of these, a brig, lay three or four miles to the west 
of us. We happened, through sheer want of occu- 
pation, to be looking at her with a spy-glass, when 
we perceived five persons descend into a small boat, 
and commence rowing directly towards us. It 
proved to be a part of the crew of a French ves- 
sel from Marseilles. They had come in quest 
of supplies. Eleven weeks before, they had left 
Gambia, in Western Africa, with a cargo of pista- 
chio nuts. For nearly eight weeks they had had 
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the wind directly ahead, without any respite or re- 
mission.. The captain, who was one of the five, 
said that if they had only sailed at the uniform 
rate of one mile an hour, they would before that 
time have been at their homes in Marseilles. 
Several of their crew had been and’ some were 
still sick. They were out of water, and had for 
twelve days been reduced to a very short allowance 
of bread. I shall never forget the haggard and 
distressed appearance of the poor fellows as they 
stood before me. They had not yet seen the land, 
and the captain seemed greatly delighted when the 
dim outline of Cape Spartel was pointed out to him 
from the bow of our vessel. Fortunately, we had 
it in our power to furnish them with everything 
they desired. It was astonishing to note the 
change which this occurrence produced in the tem- 
per of us all. It was not that it merely served to 
diversify the course of a dull and weary day. By 
a comparison with sufferings so much greater, it 
made us feel that our petty trials were unworthy 
of amoment’s regard. At the same time, it afforded 
that satisfaction, or rather enjoyment, which the 
consciousness of having relieved those in real dis- 
tress, always confers. A few hours after the cap- 
tain of the French brig had returned with the 
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supplies to his vessel, a gentle breeze arose, and 
early next morning (on the 12th of March), we 
were again entering the Straits of Gibraltar. About 
the middle of the forenoon, we saw, within the space 
of half an hour, two whales (of a different kind 
from those we had seen near the Western Islands), 
spouting water most beautifully. I had recently 
been told by those who pretended to know, that the 
idea that whales spout water, as we so often see 
them represented in pictures, was simply a poetical 
fiction, and I felt no small delight in having ocular 
proof that this curious phenomenon was no flourish 
of the poets, but a substantial scientific fact. 

We entered the harbor of Gibraltar about 2 
o'clock P. M. As soon as we had cast anchor and 
obtained pratique, we, the passengers, went ashore 
to mail letters to our friends in America, and make 
a hasty survey of this celebrated and most interest- 
ing place. On landing, we were struck with the 
singular and motley appearance of the throng col- 
lected on the wharf, consisting of Spaniards, Jews, 
Moors, Arabs, &c., each dressed in the peculiar 
garb of his nation or sect, and chattering his own 
lingo. The Arabs and Moors interested me most, 
both on account of their great vivacity and talk- 
ativeness, and their strange and picturesque attire. 
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After mailing our letters, we visited the market- 
place, where the crowd was, if possible, still more 
diversified. Here might be seen the vegetables 
and fruits of Spain, Portugal, and Northern Africa. 
We found, even at that early season, ripe tomatoes. 
The finest oranges I had ever seen might be bought 
here for thirty-seven cents, and lemons of the very 
best quality, for twenty-five cents per hundred. 
The next morning we weighed anchor, and pro- 
ceeded on our voyage, but we had no sooner round- 
ed Europa Point, than the wind came directly con- 
trary to our course. It gradually increased, and 
towards noon, as there was every appearance of a 
violent gale, our captain deemed it most prudent 
to return again to the port we had left in the 
morning. We reached Gibraltar harbor about one 
o'clock. As we were entering it, I witnessed for 
the first time a rather curious phenomenon. This 
was a flaw, or sudden blast of wind, which came 
through a depression or gap inthe rock. It would 
seem that the wind became dammed up, so to speak, 
by this rocky barrier, and at length, finding vent 
through the gap, rushed down upon us with the 
greater fury on account of its course being every- 
where else impeded by the rock. Our prudent cap- 
tain had foreseen the flaw, and, by changing the 
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direction of the vessel, and adjusting the rigging, 
had made all the preparation that was possible; but 
when the blast struck us, every timber shook, and 
the masts creaked and bent as if they were just 
ready to snap, but the good bark held her own, 
and, in a minute afterwards, we had cleared the 
track of this aerial torrent. 
“So free from danger, free from fear, 
We passed the gap, right glad we were.” 

The east wind continued, with more or less vio- 
lence, for three days, but on the 4th the weather 
was quite calm. We availed ourselves of this op- 
portunity to visit Gibraltar a second time, and ex- 
plore the Rock and fortifications. As it is not, I 
believe, very common for American travellers to 
take Gibraltar in their tour of Europe, some account 
of this extraordinary fortress may not be unaccept- 
able. Before speaking particularly of what we 
saw during our visit, it may be proper to observe, 
by way of introduction, that the Rock of Gibraltar 
constitutes a peninsula, which extends directly 
south. from the Spanish coast, at the narrowest 
part of the straits connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Atlantic. 

This peninsula, which is joined to the mainland 
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by a low sandy isthmus, is in all near three miles 
long. The Rock itself is two miles and a half long, 
from a half to three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
its highest point is 1450 feet above the level of the 
sea. The southern extremity of this promontory 
is termed Europa Point. On the eastern side, the 
Rock is nearly perpendicular, and in some places 
overhanging; but on the west there is a steep, but 
gradual slope, which may be ascended without diffi- 
culty, along the oblique and zigzag paths with 
which this side is intersected. Near the base, the 
slope is more gentle, terminating at last in a nearly 
level tract or narrow plain, 200 or 300 yards wide, 
bordering immediately on the sea. On this plain 
the town of Gibraltar is situated. It extends from 
near the sandy isthmus already mentioned, south- 
ward for rather more than half a mile. Near the 
southern extremity of the Rock, on the east side, is 
the light-house, and on the summit, about equally 
distant from either end, is the Signal Station, so 
named, because from this place signals are made, 
giving notice to those in the town below, of the 
vessels passing up and down the Straits, as well as 
of the approach of such as are entering the harbor. 

Immediately after landing at the wharf (on the 
16th of March), we procured, through the kind- 
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ness of the American consul, a permit from the 
governor, to ascend the Rock and visit the subter- 
ranean galleries and other fortifications. The first 
of these that we explored was the “‘Queen’s Gal- 


bi 


lery,” a portion of those subterranean passages 
excavated from the solid rock, and forming, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary and characteristic 
feature of this wonderful fortress. These galleries 
extend altogether between two and three miles, and 
are of sufficient breadth to permit carriages to pass. 
We rode our horses through one of the rock-built 
halls leading to the Queen’s Gallery. It was in 
most places very dark. When we stopped, we 
could hear, every few seconds, the falling of the ° 
drops of water that trickled through the roof. 
We were soon obliged to dismount and pursue our 
journey on foot. The galleries extend around the 
northern side or end of the Rock some 700 or 800 
feet above the level of the sea. Opening from 
within, at intervals of about twelve yards, are port- 
holes with cannon bearing on the isthmus and bay. 
After winding our way for a considerable distance 
through these chill and gloomy chambers, we 
emerged into the bright sunlight, and immediately 
found ourselves on the brink of a fearful precipice, 
whence we saw, on the sea-shore and sandy isthmus, 
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houses, men, and cattle, perhaps 800 feet below us 
—everything reduced to the most diminutive pro- 
portions. The houses seemed like children’s toys, 
and the cattle reminded me of so many beetles 
crawling over the sand.* In charming contrast with 
this dizzy and fearful prospect, were seen growing 
on the very brink, and along down the sides of 
that stupendous wall, a number of beautiful blue 
flowers, whose bright, cheerful faces seemed to 
beam with conscious delight, as if they exulted in 
their lofty, wild, and perilous abode. 

On leaving the galleries, we again took horse and 
rode to the summit of the Rock. From this place, 
the prospect was extensive and magnificent beyond 
anything that I had ever seen before. West of us 
lay the Bay of Gibraltar, near four miles in extent, 
spotted with vessels of every size and description, 
from the smallest sail-boat to the majestic man-of- 
war. Across the bay to the left, we beheld the 
Spanish town of Algeziras, which, though compara- 
tively a little place, is conspicuous for its white 
houses, fortifications, and towers. Northward and 


* T did not recollect, until after having written the above, 
that Shakspeare, in describing a somewhat similar scene 


(King Lear, Act IV.), has likened the “ crows and choughs” 
to beetles. 
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north-eastward arose, in the far distance, the mount- 
ains of Spain, arrayed in a dazzling robe of ‘‘never- 
trodden snow;” eastward stretched the immeasur- 
able sea—the Mediterranean—whose waves a few 
days before had been so wild and ungovernable, 
but whose surface was now almost as smooth as 
glass. On the south, across the straits, Apes’ Hill, 
and the fortifications of the Ceuta (a Spanish town, 
although situated in Africa), could distinctly be 
discerned. : 

After stopping a short time at the Signal Sta- 
tion, to rest ourselves and procure refreshments, 
we again mounted our horses, and, descending by a 
zigzag path, reached the entrance of St. Michael’s 
Cave, which is distant perhaps three-quarters of a 
mile from the Signal Station, and is about 1000 
feet above the level of the sea. This cave was well 
known to the ancients. Time did not permit us to 
explore it to any great extent, but we learned from 
those who had better opportunities than ourselves, 
that a considerable distance within there is a spa- 
cious hall from eighty to one hundred feet in dia- 
meter and about thirty feet from the floor to the 
ceiling, which is apparently supported by massive 
stalactites. There are other caves below of diffi- 
cult access, but of most picturesque appearance. 
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The badness of the air has prevented St. Michael’s 
cave from being explored more than 500 feet below 
the entrance. It has, however, been asserted that, 
from the lowest part that has been explored, the 
waves of the sea have occasionally been distinctly 
heard dashing into the caves below. There are 
frequently seen, upon the most inaccessible cliffs of 
Gibraltar, apes or monkeys of a dark fawn color, 
and without tails. As this species is found in no 
other part of Europe, although they are numerous 
on the opposite hills in Africa,* a notion has pre- 
vailed among the more ignorant and marvel-loving 
portion of the people, that St. Michael’s cave ex- 
tends under the sea into Africa, and that, through 
this natural tunnel, the apes have passed from one 
continent to the other. . 

The Rock of Gibraltar consists of a species of 
compact. gray limestone or marble, of a very fine 
texture. In the caves, an abundance of calcareous 
spar is found. This is wrought into ornamental _ 


* Apes’ Hill (the Abyla of the ancients), in Africa, di- 
rectly opposite to Gibraltar, is named from this circum- 
stance. This mountain may be 2000 or 3000 feet in, 
height. From some points of view, it has the appearance 
of a broad-based, irregular pyramid, truncated and concave 
at the top. It is said to be composed principally or wholly 
of a species of marble, similar to the Rock of Gibraltar. 
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articles of different kinds, which are sold to travel- 
lers as curiosities and mementos of the place. 

The most remarkable edifice in Gibraltar is the 
ancient Moorish tower or castle, built soon after 
the arrival of Tarifa in Spain. It is at least 1100 
years old. It is situated at the north end of the 
town, higher up on the rock than any other import- 
ant building, and is a conspicuous object from 
almost any part of the harbor. 
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I omITTED to mention, in my last letter, that we 
understood, on our arrival at Gibraltar, that the 
storm which we had encountered in the Straits, was 
the severest gale ‘within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.’ But some of the younger inhabitants 
(whose memories may reasonably be expected to be 
better than those of the oldest) stated expressly 
that it was the severest easterly gale that had oc- 
curred for forty-five years. As, however, there may 
be some who will attach but little value to such | 
random, rash assertions—assertions often made 
without any effort of memory, and almost without 
reflection, merely for the purpose of giving a little 
extra force to any statement—I will say what is, 
perhaps, more to the point, that we were cye-wit- 
nesses to the damage occasioned by the aforesaid 
storm to the vessels lying in Gibraltar harbor; and 
we learned, on direct and satisfactory testimony, 
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that at Malaga, on the coast of Spain, a number of 
vessels had been greatly damaged, and several lives 
lost. It was, therefore, in all probability, better 
for us that we did not succeed in reaching the 
harbor, and that we were forced, against our wishes, 
into the broad Atlantic, where we were sure of 
having plenty of sea-room. . 

The occurrence perhaps most worthy of mention, 
during our passage from Gibraltar to Malta, was a 
rather remarkable exhibition of the phosphorescence 
of the sea. This took place on the evening of the 
20th of March, when we were about sixty or seventy 
miles east of Gibraltar. The day had been extremely 
calm—searcely any perceptible undulation disturb- 
ing the surface of the waters—and the evening was 
mild and most delightful. One of the hands threw 
a coil of rope into the sea, and tossing it about 
made a display of fireworks of a very curious kind. 
Circling waves of flame were caused by every mo- 
tion of the disturbing object, while each drop of 
spray, from the agitation of the rope, produced a 
separate flash, the combined effect of which was 
beautiful in the extreme. 

For many days after leaving Gibraltar, the white 
tops of the mountains of Spain (the different peaks 
of the Sierra Nevada, or ‘snow-clad mountains’’) 
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were visible in the far distance on our left. Our 
captain informed us that he had seen them still 
covered with snow in midsummer. 

We encountered during the passage several 
severe gales. After one of these which was rather 
more violent than the rest had somewhat abated, 
we discovered, not a quarter of a mile from us, a 
brig that seemed to have suffered very- severely. 
The bulwarks for a considerable extent had been 
completely broken in, so that every high wave 
swept over the deck without the least obstruction. 
As, however, her crew displayed no signal of dis- 
tress, we did not approach or make any offer of as- 
sistance. 

For more than a week before the termination of 
our voyage, we had an uninterrupted succession of 
fair winds, which often carried us at the rate of nine 
and ten knots an hour. We reached the harbor of 
Valetta on the 2d of April, about 11 o’clock A. M., 
exactly two months to an hour from the time of our 
leaving the wharf at New York. 

The island of Malta, to one who views it at a dis- 
tance from the sea, has a very barren arid appear- - 
ance, a large portion of its surface, especially along 
the coast, consisting of a whitish chalky rock, which 
in a bright sun causes a somewhat disagreeable 
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glare. Ona nearer examination, however, it will 
be found that every spot or nook covered with any 
soil is carefully cultivated, so that in many parts it 
exhibits considerable fertility, especially in March 
and April. When we passed through the island, 
many of the pastures were covered with a luxuriant 
growth of a species of clover called s¢lla, having 
bright red flowers, and presenting altogether a 
truly magnificent appearance. The soil and _ cli- 
mate are both too dry for general cultivation, but 
several kinds of fruit-trees, such as the fig and 
orange, seem to thrive well. Cotton is the staple 
production. 

The harbor of Valetta is one of the finest in the 
world, and has no equal in the Mediterranean. The 
view of the city from the port is very beautiful and 
striking; the noble and extensive fortifications 
erected by the Knights of Malta give it an exceed- 
ingly grand and imposing aspect. 

When you first land in Valetta, you ascend a 
long flight of stone steps, called the ‘‘ Nix Mangiare 
(nothing to eat) Stairs,’’ from the fact that here 
the beggars are constantly importuning the passers- 
by with the complaint of “nothing to eat.” The 
ascent of these stairs is very fatiguing to those who 
are not active and strong. Byron, whose lameness 
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was not likely to make him better pleased with 
them than he would otherwise have been, takes an 
affecting leave of them in the following lines :— 
“« Adieu! ye cursed streets of stairs ; 
How surely he who mounts you swears!” 

In the afternoon, after our arrivalin Valetta, we 
visited the church of St John (San Giovanni), 
where we saw a great abundance of “ gingerbread- 
work,” many tolerable pictures, and a few pretty 
good ones. Our conductor informed us that, before 
Malta was taken by the French under Bonaparte, 
this church was exceedingly rich, and that it had 
been plundered by the conquerors of gold and 
silver ornaments, images, &c., to the amount of 
several millions. Many of the images which were 
of gold or silver, have been replaced by those 
of bronze, or other baser metal. 

The next day we took a carriage-ride to Citta 
Vecchia (Old Town), the site of which appears to 
have been occupied by a city, many hundred years 
previous to the Christian era, and perhaps two 
thousand years before the present capital was 
founded by La Valette. Here is the celebrated 
grotto of St. Paul. The apostle is supposed to have 
made this cavern his abode, during his sojourn of 
three months in the island of Malta (Melita). Our 
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guide broke off some fragments of rock from the 
interior of the cave, and presented them to us as 
precious mementos, expecting of course a present 
of money in return. It is stated as a remarkable 
circumstance, that, although pieces are continually 
* broken from the walls within this grotto, the size 
of the cavity remains always the same, the material 
that is removed being miraculously, though imper- 
ceptibly, supphed. This must afford great consola- 
tion and encouragement to the scrupulous visitor 
who might otherwise regard it as sacrilege to batter 
down or mutilate these hallowed: walls. But now 
heneed not feel any hesitation about breaking off 
and carrying away as much as the most avaricious 
relic-seeker could desire—“ provided, always,” the 
compensation ts in proportion. From Citta Vec- 
chia we rode to St. Paul’s Bay, where it is com- 
monly supposed that the apostle suffered shipwreck, 
as recorded in chapters xxvii. and xxviii. of the 
Acts. The bay is three-fourths of a mile long, and 
from 200 to 500 yards wide. The shores are for 
the most part rocky and rather steep. In the vicinity 
are found numbers of fossil teeth belonging to a spe- 
cies of fish, probably of the family of sharks. Some 
of them are of a dull flesh-color, and in form are 
not unlike the human tongue, though considerably 
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smaller. These are called “St. Paul’s tongues ;” 
it may be that the poor ignorant people of this island 
imagine that, as the apostle spoke with “divers 
tongues,” it was but reasonable that he should leave 
some of them to his friends in Melita, as relics. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that Paul is the ‘ 
patron saint of the Maltese; his statues abound in 
different parts of the island, but more especially in 
and about Citta Vecchia. 

On our return from St. Paul’s Bay, we visited the 
Royal Gardens, which are pretty extensive; they 
contained groves of orange and lemon trees, laden 
with the most beautiful fruit, also an immense 
variety of other fruit-trees, plants, &c. Any one 
who should travel over Malta, observing only what 
might be seen from the road-side, would have little 
idea of the number of orange and lemon trees 
which the island produces. Most of the orchards 
containing these fruit-trees are inclosed with high 
stone walls, which are a complete barrier to the 
prying curiosity of the passer-by. . There is, how- 
ever, a certain talisman, well known to most travel- 
lers, through the agency of which gates fly open, 
and walls become, so to speak, transparent; as if 
they had been expressly intended not to conceal, 
but to reveal what they contain within. 
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During the whole of this day’s ride, we were from 
time to time beset with crowds of beggars, whose 
conduct and importunities were both amusing and 
vexatious. We found, after repeated experiments, 
that when thronged by these.“‘troublesome custom- 
ers,’ our best plan was to throw a single coin, as 
far as possible, and while the whole crowd was seek- 
ing or scrambling for it, to make our exit with all 
convenient. speed. They rarely excited my com- 
passion to any great degree, for I thought I could 
plainly perceive that they were not in much dis- 
tress, and that, with perhaps a few exceptions, they 
begged more from habit than from actual need. 

Our next excursion was to the ruins of Hadjar 
Khem (near the village of Krendi), perhaps the 
most remarkable among all the objects of curiosity 
in this interesting island. They are evidently the 
remains of buildings erected during the rudest period 
of architectural art. The walls are formed by up- 
right pieces of rough stone—or those very rudely 
shaped with the hammer or chisel—with others lying 
on them horizontally, somewhat resembling the 
drawings we see of Stone Henge. One of these 
ruins covers a space of ground about 150 feet long, 
and 100 feet wide. The wall which forms the out- 
line, as well as that which separates the different 

4. 
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apartments, is very irregular; the average height 
is perhaps ten feet, but it is extremely unequal in 
different parts. In the present state of our know- 
ledge, it would be difficult or impossible to say to 
what purposes the various apartments were appro- 
priated, although there can be but little doubt that 
the entire building was a species of temple, and 
on this supposition the modern name Hadjar Khem 
or Hagiar Kim (the “ stones of worship’’) has been 
bestowed. Among the ruins were two large stones 
about twenty inches in diameter, and seven or eight 
feet long, which, when forcibly struck with a solid 
body, resounded like a bell, though more feebly. I 
examined them with considerable care, and am fully 
persuaded that they were not hollow. Could this 
singular property of resonance be owing to the 
form of the stones, or must it be attributed to the 
minute structure of the substance of which they 
are composed ? 

Menaidra or Mnaidra is the name of another 
mass of ruins a few hundred yards to the west of 
Hadjar Khem. The walls are less extensive, but 
they indicate a building of more regular proportions. 
T observed that a great number of the stones of 
Menaidra were marked with indentations of equal 
size, and nearly equally distant from each other. 
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They were, perhaps, a quarter of an inch in depth, 
and about an inch apart. They seemed evidently 
designed for ornament. 

It appears that Malta has been successively 
under the dominion of the Egyptians, the Phoeni- 
cians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Normans, the Knights of St. John, and the English. 
It is not known exactly how long the Saracens had 
possession of the island, probably near 300 years. 
At all events, they have left behind them a mon- 
ument which will probably endure to the latest 
posterity of the present race of Maltese—I allude 
to their language—the Maltese being nothing more 
or less than a dialect of the Arabic. So true is 
this, that a very large portion of the words corre- 
spond almost exactly to those of the modern Arabic. 
Hence, a person who is well acquainted with Mal- 
tese can travel very comfortably through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, without an interpreter. 

Some fine specimens of Egyptian and Greek 
antiquities have been found in this island, and are 
now to be seen in the museum at Valetta; among 
these may be mentioned a Grecian statue of Her- 
cules, and a bas-relief of the head of Zenobia. 
The temple of Hadjar Khem was probably built, 
either by the Phoenicians, or by some people 
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who inhabited Malta anterior to the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians. Previous to the year 1839, the 
greater part of these ruins were covered with earth, 
and the explorations are scarcely yet completed. 
Subsequent discoveries may, perhaps, enable us to 
come to some satisfactory decision, both as to the 
age and nation that have bequeathed to us these 
singular monuments, but at present any positive 
conclusions would be altogether premature. I 
ought not to omit to mention that, among these 
singular remains, an ‘altar has been found with a 
bilinguar inscription in Phcenician and Greek cha- 
racters. 

April 6. To-day we had what would have been 
a rich treat to the admirers of chivalry, as well as 
to the antiquary. We visited the armory at Valet- 
ta, where, among an immense variety of curious 
and interesting objects, we saw the veritable armor 
and sword worn by the illustrious and truly heroic 
Grand Master, L’Isle Adam, the restorer of his 
order, and the founder of their power in Malta; 
and also the armor of the no less renowned but 
more fortunate La Valette, who won imperishable 
laurels, by his successful defence of the island 
against the utmost efforts of the Sultan Suleyman 
the Magnificent, then the most powerful sovereign 
in the world. 
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PALERMO—PASSAGE TO MESSINA— MOUNT ETNA—CHARYBDIS 
AND SCYLLA—MESSINA—RETURN TO MALTA—DEPARTURE FOR 
EGYPT—RECEPTION IN ALEXANDRIA. 


HAVING occasion to visit Palermo on business, 
we left Malta on the 8th of April, and a few days 
after arrived in the metropolis of Sicily, which is 
handsomely situated on a fine harbor, well defended 
against all winds except those from the north- 
east. Palermo stands on low, level ground, at the 
end of a beautiful valley, which extends far inland, 
and is protected by high hills or mountains on 
almost every side. It has, on the whole, a very 
quiet, cosey, and at the same time picturesque ap- 
pearance. The city, though well built and popu- 
lous, struck me as extremely dull and gloomy—but 
who would not be dull and gloomy under a govern- 
ment like that of Naples? The present viceroy, 
however, is said to be a man of wise and liberal 
views, and is represented as very friendly towards 
the Americans. To him Sicily owes much, and 
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would owe still more, did not a “ power behind the 
throne” frequently interfere to thwart his best en- 
deavors. ‘The police of Sicily, as well as of Naples 
is extremely strict, especially since the imsurrec- 
tion of 1848; it is said, however, that this Cerberus 
can, without difficulty, be lulled asleep by a sop, 
properly administered. Indeed, it is now an es- 
tablished usage for travellers who wish their trunks 
to pass the custom-house without much “ overhaul- 
ing,” to give the officials a small bribe, just to keep 
them in a good humor. 

April 21. In the evening we left Palermo in a 
small Sicilian steamer, which landed us in Messina 
the following afternoon at about four o’clock. On 
our passage we saw Mount Htna, perhaps fifty miles 
distant, looking like a -huge conical mass of snow, 
shining with dazzling whiteness in the morning sun. 
As we advanced towards Messina, the prospect was 
singular and beautiful in the highest degree. We 
saw directly before us, at the distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles, the naked, bold, and mountainous 
coast of Italy, and above, for a great extent, the Ca- 
labrian mountains all white with snow, to which the 
hills and valleys of Sicily, covered with the richest 
verdure, presented a mild and delightful contrast. 
As you approach Messina, the coasts of Italy and 
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Sicily appear for a long time to be entirely continu- 
ous; at length, you discover a valley rather more 
strongly marked than the others, but it is only 
when you draw very near that, at last, the valley 
opens, and you perceive a strip of water like a 
river, extending forward between the hills—and 
this is all that divides Sicily from the main land, 
and constitutes it anisland. The ancients asserted 
that Sicily had been separated from Italy by an 
earthquake ; and it seems that a very gentle inoffen- 
sive sort of an earthquake (in other words, one that 
was ‘‘no great shakes’’) might have readily produced 
this result. As we entered the strait, we passed 
a spot one or two hundred yards in extent, 
where the different currents, caused probably 
by the irregularities of the rocky bottom, produce 
a rippling and eddying more or less violent in the 
surface of the sea. This proved to be the far- 
famed Charybdis. It seemed to me anything but 
formidable; but at this time the sea was compara- 
tively calm. In a strong wind, it might have ap- 
peared very different, especially to the ancients, 
who had probably nothing better than small sail- 
ing vessels, wherewith to navigate these waters. 
Across the strait to the left, Scylla was pointed out 
to us, but whether she was intimidated by the ap- 
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pearance of a mightier monster (our steamer), or 
from some other cause, both she and her sea-pup- 
pies were very meek and quiet during our passage. 

Messina is a beautiful place to those approaching 
it from the sea, but it is not at all interesting or 
agreeable after you are once in the town. ‘The 
streets are neither wide nor clean, and there are 
but few fine-looking buildings, except those stand- 
ing on the wharf. The weather, while we were 
there, was also very cold and disagreeable, and 
they have no other method of heating their houses, 
than by placing a brazier of coals in the middle of 
the room.* We therefore gladly took our passage 
in the excellent French steamer Télémaque, turn- 
ing our backs on the hills and orange groves of Sicily, 
and our faces towards the valley of the “sevenfold 
Nile.” As we again passed Mount Htna, on our way 
southward, we could distinctly see the smoke rising 
from some of Vulcan’s yet unextinguished forges. 
At Malta (which is the great centre at which all 
the Mediterranean steamers stop), we left the Télé- 
maque, and took passage in the Nile, in which 


* This practice is less dangerous in Sicily than it would 
be with us ; because there the rooms have, generally speak- 
ing, much higher ceilings than ours, and are not built with 
a view to exclude as much as possible every breath of air. 
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we reached the harbor of Alexandria on the Ist of 
May. After we had lost sight of Malta, we did 
not once see land, till we were within a few miles 
of the coast of Egypt. 

The coast of this part of Africa is low and 
sandy, resembling in its principal features that of 
New Jersey, as seen from the Atlantic. As we 
approached Alexandria, we could perceive in the 
distance a number of objects that looked like 
round towers, but which on a nearer view proved 
to be windmills. I counted about seventy of 
them while we were approaching and entering 
the harbor. As soon as we had anchored, there 
was a perfect “rush” from the small boats that had 
come alongside, of runners, porters, &c., to get 
possession of whatever ‘plunder’ they could lay 
their hands on. I have heard of the wind blowing 
so hard that it required five men to hold one man’s 
hair on; that may have been an exaggeration; but 
on the occasion just alluded to, it certainly would 
have required five men to defend satisfactorily one 
man’s baggage; by ‘‘satisfactorily,”’ I mean with- 
out great violence or bloodshed. One fellow would 
seize your trunk, and, while your efforts were di- 
rected to this point, another would whip off with 
your carpet-bag, overcoat, or umbrella, not prob- 
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ably with any intention to steal them, but in order 
to compel you to go to the particular boat or hotel 
in which the bearer was interested, or perhaps 
merely to obtain the price of porterage. Then 
the altercation, hallooing, and screaming of the 
different competitors, not the less interesting, from 
being in an unknown barbarous tongue, produced 
altogether a very animated and entertaining scene; 
“ provided, always,” you succeeded in keeping your 
temper—and your baggage. I was deeply im- 
pressed with this specimen of the “liberty” enjoyed 
by the Moslems under the beneficent sway of his 
highness Abbas Pasha. How different from what 
we had witnessed a few days before in Palermo, 
where the movements of every one were under the 
surveillance of an Argus-eyed police. As in this 
world nearly every good has. its evil, so, perhaps, 
every evil has a sprinkling of good; certainly de- 
spotism itself has its conveniences—I need not say 
whether they are sufficient to compensate for the 
loss of all true freedom and enterprisé. After a 
series of difficulties and annoyances, needless to 
relate in detail, we succeeded in getting our bag- 
gage safe to the Hotel de L’Orient, where we 
found excellent quarters and the best attendance 
imaginable. While winding our way towards the 
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hotel through the narrow and rather dirty streets, I 
was struck with the great numbers of camels and 
donkeys which I saw, and which, in the total absence 
of carts and wagons, were employed for an astonish- 
ing variety of purposes. One camel carried on his 
back a huge load of old boards; another, in a sort 
of network made of ropes, carried a cart-load of 
large rough stones. 

Carriages belonging to wealthy Europeans, as 
well as to the higher dignitaries of the country, are 
occasionally seen in the streets of Alexandria; but 
so little are the indolent and thoughtless natives 
accustomed to these vehicles, that a runner is al- 
ways sent before, who, by loud cracks of his whip, 
warns the people to stand out of the way. Carts 
or wagons, for burdens, are never used. 
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EGYPTIAN BAZAAR—-PALM-TREES— RAIN —DONKEYS —PALACE 
OF THE PASHA—EFFECTS OF AN AFRICAN SUN—JOURNEY TO 
CAIRO—IMPRESSIONS OF THIS CITY—-METHOD OF RAISING 
AND REFRIGERATING WATER. 


AFTER taking breakfast at about 12 o’clock, we 
visited the bazaar, or place of merchandise. The 
arrangement of this is nearly similar in all Moham- 
medan countries. There is usually a narrow street 
just wide enough to allow a camel to pass comfort- 
ably ; on each side, there is a raised place of stone 
somewhat resembling a high foot-pavement, where 
the wares are exposed to view, and where the vend- 
ers sit smoking @ la Turque. ‘The different arti- 
cles of merchandise are kept in recesses or shops, 
extending back from the platform of stone just 
described. 

From the bazaar we rode, on donkeys, to the 
famous ‘‘ Needle of Cleopatra,’ and afterwards to 
““Pompey’s Pillar.’’ It was impossible for me to 
gaze on these singular and mysterious monuments, 
which had stood almost unscathed during the fall 
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of so many kingdoms, and as it were amid the ruins 
of mighty cities, without emotions of awe and won- 
der. Nothing, however, that we saw in this after- 
noon’s excursion was more interesting, or more 
calculated to attract the notice of a traveller from 
a northern clime, than the extensive and luxuriant 
groves of date-palm trees, which sent up their 
majestic trunks on every side of us. They are 
cultivated chiefly, if not solely, on account of their 
fruit. 

That evening, after our return to the hotel, there 
was quite a heavy shower of rain. ‘The streets, 
“for a few minutes, were completely flooded with 
water. It may be remarked that rains are not 
uncommon in Alexandria during winter and spring, 
but they never occur in Upper Egypt. 

The next morning, and every succeeding one 
during our sojourn in the country of the Nile, our 
reveillé was sounded by a numerous and well- 
skilled band of donkeys. These useful animals are 
said to attain the greatest perfection in Hgypt, 
where they are ridden very generally instead of 
horses, the use of the latter being almost exclu- 
sively limited to persons of rank or great wealth. 
They have a very pleasant gait, and are, moreover, 
very gentle and tractable. For my part, I like 
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them very much. I trust. no one will be so mali- 
cious as to hint that a fellow-feeling sometimes 
makes us kind. I have, indeed, scarcely any objec- 
tion to their bray, provided it is heard “far remote,” 
and not too early in the morning. But to return to 
my narrative. On the next day we visited the 
palace of Abbas Pasha, situated a short distance 
to the west of the city, with a splendid outlook on 
the sea. His highness was at this time at Cairo, 
where he has another and more magnificent resi- 
dence. He is said to spend a very small part of 
his time in Alexandria, although he has here a 
harem containing some two or three hundred 
beautiful slaves. 

The weather had previously been very cool, with 
clouds and occasional showers, but this day exhi- 
bited all the fury of an African sun, which ‘ rained 
down lightning’ from a sky without a cloud. Be- 
ing entirely unaccustomed to such exposure, I was 
in consequence seriously indisposed the next day, 
and was obliged to keep within doors. 

On the afternoon of the 4th, we set out for Cairo 
in a miserable little tow-boat, which conveyed us on 
the Mahmoodeeyeh canal to the Nile. The water 
was at this time extremely low, so that the boat 
often ran aground, whereupon some of the hands, 
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who were chiefly Arabs, would leap into the canal, 
and with many cries push her off again. At Atfih, 
where the canal joins the Nile, we left the tow- 
boat, and went on board a steamboat of larger 
dimensions and more respectable appearance. Havy- 
ing heard that the Nile was now at about its lowest 
point, I was somewhat surprised to see so large an 
expanse of waters in this (the Rosetta) branch or 
arm of the river. The seven mouths or outlets so 
celebrated among the ancients are now, it may be 
said, reduced to two, the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches; for although there are in all about a 
dozen outlets, the others are so small and insignifi- 
cant as scarcely to deserve any notice. Hvery- 
where along the banks of the river, or not far dis- 
tant from them, we could see towering palm-trees, 
many of them higher than any that I had observed 
in the vicinity of Alexandria. Along the shore of 
the river were multitudes of water birds and cranes. 
I recollect particularly observing great numbers of 
one species of crane, which was as white as snow. 
It is called the paddy, or rice bird, and is said to 
frequent the rice fields in India, whence its name. 
Soon after we had left Atfih, and begun to ascend 
the Nile, we perceived near the shore on our left 
something resembling the horns of an ox moving 
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slowly along the surface of the water ; then we saw 
the nose of some animal of the cow species seemingly 
connected with the horns aforesaid. At first, we 
supposed that it might be the dead carcase of an 
ox floating in the river, but we soon discovered that 
this animal; an Egyptian buffalo, was alive, and 
was merely taking a bath for the purpose of refresh- 
ing himself. We saw soon after whole herds of 
these cattle engaged in the same delightful pastime. 
We reached Cairo on the evening of the 5th, near 
midnight. 

During our passage from Malta to Alexandria, 
we had become acquainted with M. Rostant, of 
Marseilles, the principal director of the French 
line of steamers. He contemplated paying a hasty 
visit to Cairo and the Pyramids, intending after- 
wards to go to Jerusalem by Jaffa, at which port 
he would land by the steamer Louqsor, from 
Alexandria. None of the steamers, at least at 
this season of the year, were in the practice of 
stopping short of Beyroot on their way north- 
ward. M. Rostant, learning that we wished to 
visit Jerusalem, politely invited us to accompany 
him, a proposal that we were the more ready. to 
accept, because it would save us a long and fatigu- 
ing land journey, to say nothing of the time 
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we should thus gain—Jaffa being but one long 
day’s journey and Beyroot eight days’ journey 
from Jerusalem. For these reasons, our stay at 
Cairo was very short, most of the time allotted us 
being employed in making a visit to the Pyra- 
mids. 

Cairo is in every respect a more thoroughly 
Mohammedan city than Alexandria. This is shown 
in the dress of the inhabitants; in the few and 
rare traces of European architecture and civiliza- 
tion; in the number of camels, donkeys, and fleas ; 
and lastly, and most conspicuously, in the narrow- 
ness, crookedness, and filth of the streets. But in 
compensation for these disadvantages, it contains 
some of the finest specimens of Mohammedan archi- 
tecture, and presents the traveller with probably 
the best and most interesting exhibition of Arab 
customs, manners, and character, to be found in 
the world. ; 

The next day after our arrival, we made a some- 
what hasty excursion through and about the city; 
visiting the bazaar, the new mosque of Mohammed 
Alee, the famous Well of Joseph, and the citadel, 
where Mohammed Alee collected the Memlooks un- 
der pretence of giving them a banquet, and then 
caused them to be treacherously massacred, March, 
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1811. We saw the spot where one of the Memlooks 
leaped with his horse from a gap in the wall of the 
citadel, downwards some fifty or sixty feet upon a 
mass of loose debris beneath. The horse was killed, 
but the Memlook escaped; being the only one of 
this ill-fated:company who survived that bloody day. 

On our return, we passed through the fruit- 
market, where you might see, besides many other 
delicious fruits, ripe apricots at this early season 
(May 6). While threading the narrow and crooked 
streets of this city of dust and fleas, I was struck 
with the apparent carelessness and indifference 
with which the Moslems would, while sitting lazily 
in the shade on their threshold, extend their feet 
into the very path along which heavily laden 
camels were passing. But the animals seemed to 
appreciate the confidence reposed in them, and 
appeared to tread as cautiously over and around 
the toes of the ruling race, as the show elephant 
walks over the body of his keeper. 

A custom very convenient for travellers prevails 
in this and other Moslem countries, as well as in 
some parts of southern Europe. When you hire a 
horse or donkey, a man or boy will accompany you 
on foot, for the purpose of relieving you from the 
labor of whipping up the animals, as well as of 
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taking charge of them when you stop. These 
grooms, by long use, seem to have but little diffi- 
culty in keeping up with your donkey ona gallop 
or fast trot, even though the chase should extend 
through many miles. Frequently, these donkey- 
boys—as they are called—vie with each other in 
their efforts to hurry forward the particular ani- 
mal which each is appointed to attend. This emu- 
lation sometimes exhibits itself in the narrow and 
crowded streets of Cairo, to the serious detriment 
of the shins of the rider, as well as of the ribs and 
toes of the foot-passengers whom he may chance 
to meet. Your attendant invariably expects an 
extra bucksheesh (compensation) for his zeal on 
these occasions; a claim you will not always feel 
disposed to acknowledge very graciously, especially 
if your foot should happen to be half wrenched off 
by being caught against the shins of some one 
riding in the opposite direction; or your knees suf- 
fer contusion by suddenly impinging against the 
rope pannier of a donkey laden with stones. 

One of the sights that strike you at almost every 
turn, in this part of Egypt, is the contrivance for 
raising water in order to irrigate the soil. This 
usually consists of a band passing round two 
wheels, the one directly above the other, the lower 
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one being placed in the river or well whence the 
water is to be raised. Fastened to the band are 
earthen pitchers or buckets, which ascend full of 
water, but in passing over the upper wheel empty 
their contents into a trough adjusted for this pur- 
pose, and descend with their bottoms uppermost ; but 
as they pass under the lower wheel, they reassume 
their proper position, and again come up filled 
with water. The wheels are usually turned by 
oxen, but sometimes donkeys, and, very rarely, 
horses are employed for this purpose. 

In order to keep the water cool for drinking, a 
very simple contrivance is resorted to in Egypt. 
Earthen jars or bottles, but partially or imperfectly 
glazed, are filled with water; this gradually oozes 
through the sides of the jar, rendering the exterior 
surface constantly moist. The evaporation thus 
produced is sufficient to keep the water always cool 
and pleasant. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that this method of refrigeration could only be 
employed successfully in a very dry climate; for 
it is obvious that if the surrounding air be filled 
with moisture, the evaporation, which is the essen- 
tial part of the process, would not take place to any 
considerable extent. 


GEDTER. V. 


NIGHT EXCURSION ON THE NILE—SITE OF MEMPHIS—NEW AND 
EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY—ARRIVAL AT THE PYRAMIDS— 
ARAB HONESTY—RETURN TO ALEXANDRIA. 


May 8th, we set out on our excursion to the 
Pyramids. In order to gain time, we were advised 
to take a boat early in the evening, and ascend the 
Nile in the night, as far as Sakkara (a small village 
near 20 miles above Cairo), and in the morning to 
procure donkeys, and ride to the ruins of Memphis 
and to the Pyramids. Accordingly, the necessary 
arrangements having been made, we left our hotel 
about dusk, and rode a mile and a half to Boolak, 
the port of Cairo, where we found the boat which 
was to convey us to Sakkara. As the Nile was 
very low, it was necessary to take a small boat, in 
order to avoid running aground. We neither ex- 
pected nor found in our little vessel, any very 
luxurious accommodations for passing the night. 
We were fain to stretch ourselves on a rude deck 
of boards, thrown together apparently for this oc- 
casion, with nothing over us but our overcoats, and 
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‘a sort of awning, which had soon after to be taken 
down, on account of the violence of the wind. We 
went to sleep, lulled by the singing of our boatmen, 
who, with the stroke of their oars, kept time to 
their own music. Their wild chants, though rude 
and rather monotonous, were in perfect harmony 
with our situation, and the whole scene around us. 
During the night, the wind would sometimes blow 
with great violence, then it would die entirely away, 
rendering the sail quite useless, and the oar our 
only means of progress. Although the starry sky 
“was the only covering above our heads, the weather 
being very warm, and the air exceedingly mild and 
salubrious, none of us took the slightest cold. We 
were often awaked by our vessel running on a sand- 
bar, on which occasions perhaps nearly all the crew, 
consisting of seven or eight, would jump over- 
board and push her off again. At last, about sun- 
rise, we reached Sakkara, where we succeeded in 
procuring donkeys, good enough in themselves, but 
without either bridle or saddle. An old blanket 
supplied in some measure the place of the latter ; 
it was, however, defective in the only really essen- 
tial point—stirrups. If any one doubts the posi- 
tion, that stirrups are essential, let him ride without 
them, as we did, almost uninterruptedly for seven 
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hours, over a toilsome road of deep loose sand, 
with a broiling sun above his head; if this will not 
convince him, then let him pass for one who is 
completely and hopelessly hardened in error. 

It was not long before we came to the site of 
Memphis, where we saw the beautiful colossal statue 
of Sesostris, lying in apparent neglect, half on its 
face, and half on its side, in the spot where it was 
first disinterred. It is composed of a gray com- 
pact limestone, and is about 40 feet long. The 
sculpture of the face, which is well preserved, is very 
beautiful. Unfortunately, it is broken at the feet, 
and a part of the cap is wanting. We saw little else 
worthy of note, until we arrived at the scene of the 
explorations, carried on by the French government, 





under the superintendence of Monsieur M : 
The avenue of sphinxes was not to be seen, as these 
images had been again covered (not deeply), with 
sand, in order, as I understood, to prevent their 
being stolen, until it should be convenient to con- 
vey them to Paris. We saw but two of the 140 
which had been found, but those two were sufficient 
to enable us to form a satisfactory idea of the whole 
number, since they are similar, as we were in- 
formed, in all essential respects. This partial dis- 
appointment, however, was far more than compen- 
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sated by the opportunity we enjoyed of witnessing 
the results of another discovery, by far the most 
remarkable that has been made in Egypt for many 
years past. Within the last six weeks or two 
has opened an immense 





months, Monsieur M 
subterranean hall, or rather series of halls or pas- 
sages, communicating with each other, designed as 
a place of sepulture. One passage is above 600 
yards in length. It is, however, not more than 12 
or 15 feet in breadth, and perhaps, 10 or 12 feet 
in height. The roof or ceiling of these passages, 
is formed of the natural rock, but the whole was 
originally encased -with an archway of smooth 
stones. <A large part of these have now fallen, 
either from the effect of time, or from some inten- 
tional violence offered-by man. The latter is in 
all probability the true cause of the dilapidation. 
On each side, but not opposite to each other, are 
vast niches or recesses, probably about 25 feet 
long, and 15 wide, the length being at right 
angles with the passage which they join—con- 
taining huge sarcophagi of granite, designed 
apparently by the Egyptians as tombs for their 
sacred bulls. Hach sarcophagus consists of a single 
stone about fifteen feet long, nine feet in width, and 
the same in height, exclusive of the cover, which 
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is also of granite, and from two and a half to three . 
and a half feet in thickness. The sides are rather 
more than a foot thick. These sarcophagi re- 
semble, in fact, great stone chests. Hxternally, 
they are finely polished, and inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics. Above thirty of these tombs have 
already been discovered; but what is very remark- 
able, no mummy or body of any kind has been 
found in them. It is probable, that they might 
have been designed as honorary sepulchres or ceno- 
taphs of Apis. It is scarcely possible that the 
bodies could have been so completely removed by 
the Persians—who, no doubt, visited and dese- 
crated these tombs—that no trace or fragment of 
them should have been discovered. Upon the 
covers of most, or all of them were heaped a great 
number of stones. This, according to M. M . 
was the Persian mode of expressing contempt for 
what they wished to dishonor or profane. From 
this and other circumstances, he concludes that 
these sepulchral chambers were visited by the army 
of Cambyses. They do not, however, appear to 
have mutilated in any instance, the sarcophagi 
themselves, these being in a state of admirable 
preservation. M. M told me that more than 
fifty feet of sand had accumulated over the entrance 
6° 
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to these subterranean halls. It is probable that, 
ere long, when he has completed his explorations 
of this place, he will publish the full results, and 
then we may be able to form some definite and 
satisfactory conclusions as to the date, objects, and 
builders of this extraordinary ‘“‘city of silence.” 

After partaking of the hospitality of M. M 
who most kindly furnished us with water, coffee, 
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and wine, we proceeded on our way towards the 
Great Pyramid. We had, during a part of this 
day, a fine specimen of desert travelling. Early 
in the morning, our path lay among palm-groves and 
fields of grain; but now, having passed beyond the 
influence of the overflowing Nile, everything was 
ehanged. Our poor animals had sometimes to wade 
up to their knees in the burning sand, while the sun 
poured down upon us an incessant, inexorable glare. 
The wind came from the south-west ;—thus crossing, 
probably, the hottest. part of the Great Desert— 
and almost toasted our faces. But, as the air was 
very pure and dry, we did not feel so much op- 
pressed by the heat as might have been expected. 
We arrived at the Pyramids about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. As we approached, the scene, though 
desolate, was singularly interesting and impressive. 
All around and beyond the Pyramids was desert, 
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and the dreary monotony of the prospect relieved 
only by those stupendous monuments standing 
against the sky, seemed to emblem the long waste 
of years, through which, in imagination, we looked 
back on the times when these vast piles were raised. 
When we reached the place, we found two English 
gentlemen of our acquaintance who had left Cairo 
early in the morning, and had arrived at the Pyra- 
mids many hours before us. Had we, instead of 
taking a boat in the evening, procured good well-fur- 
nished donkeys, and set out at daybreak, we might, 
with far more ease and comfort, have accomplished 
all our journey in one day; but then we should have 
lost the night trip on the Nile, which was worth at 
least two days of suffering and toil. Our English 
friends had ascended the great Pyramid, but when 
they afterwards visited the interior, one of their 
Arab guides, in order to extort more money than 
had at first been agreed upon, threatened, if they: 
would not pay something extra, to put out the lights 
and leave them in that strange place in the dark. 
In this manner these barbarians often succeed in 
fleecing trayellers, especially if the party be un- 
armed and feeble in point of numbers. The above 
is a tolerably fair specimen of the so much vaunted 
good faith of the Mohammedans. They are shrewd- 
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witted enough to know it is for their interest to 
keep faith with those who are stronger than them- 
selves. Accordingly, they will, under ordinary 
circumstances, observe scrupulously their agree- 
ments or treaties with Europeans. But who ever 
heard of their keeping faith with those weaker 
than themselves? I trust, for the credit of human- 
ity, that such examples may be found, but travel- 
lers who are best acquainted with their character, 
will say that instances of that kind are not merely 
rare, they are so unexampled as to strike you as a 
prodigy or miracle. 

At first, it seemed doubtful whether any of our 
party would attempt the ascent of the great Pyra- 
mid, except myself. Anxious, lest I might occasion 
delay to the rest, I immediately began my task, 
assisted by two Arab guides. The fear of detain- 
ing the others, caused me to hasten more than was 
necessary or prudent, so that, before I was half- 
way to the top, I had almost fainted with the heat 
and fatigue. <A little Arab boy, named. Alee, ac- 
companied us, carrying a flask of water, with which 
from time to time I quenched my burning thirst, 
and without which it is doubtful whether I could 
possibly have reached the summit. When my 
guides perceived me fainting with exhaustion, they 
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resolved to ‘take the occasion by the forward 
lock,” thinking perhaps that this lock might prove 
a “golden fleece ;” for although I had, in the hope 
of securing their good behavior, already promised 
them about twice the ordinary fee for such services, 
and had been very particular that the bargain 
should be distinctly understood,* and they had 
expressed themselves fully satisfied with it, never- 
theless, such a golden opportunity as this was not 
to be let slip. Accordingly, after they had allowed 
me to rest a few moments to recover my breath, 
the elder of the two came to me with an expression 
of solemn determination, and told me I must give 


* Tt may be remarked that at the Pyramids, as well as at 
all the other places in Egypt and Palestine much frequent- 
ed by travellers, you will generally find among the natives 
those who speak English quite intelligibly, and who un- 
derstand it very well; at least such phrases and scraps as 
would be likely to be used on such occasions. English is 
probably the mother tongue of at least three-fourths of all 
the travellers in the East. I remember once counting the 
number of persons of different nations in the principal 
cabin of an Austrian steamer on the Mediterranean. There 
were in all twenty-three persons; of these, twenty were Eng- 
lishmen, two were Americans, and one was a Frenchman. 
In the second cabin, containing some twelve or fifteen per- 
sons, I think about one-third were Englishmen. 
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them something more than we had at first agreed 
upon, otherwise they would leave me to get down 
as I could, supposing, of course, that now I was 
entirely in their power. This piece of villany 
thoroughly aroused me, and for a time made me 
forget my weakness. As I felt certain that I 
could get down without their aid, I told them to 
go and leave me if they chose, but in that case 
they need not expect to receive a farthing of what 
I was to give them, in case they helped me to the 
top. Thereupon, the villain who had spoken before, 
descended a few steps, as if to make good his word; 
but seeing that I was resolute, he returned, and 
said he knew I was a good gentleman, and that if 
they assisted me nicely to the top, I would cer- 
tainly give them something more. I told him what 
I had said I would do, that I would certainly do, 
but nothing more. At this he seemed greatly 
offended, ahd again left me, but after wisely recon- 
sidering the motion, came back, and without further 
ado assisted me up to the top, as if nothing had 
happened. As might have been expected, the 
view from the summit was very extensive, but it 
could not be called picturesque. The country, for 
a considerable extent around, presents but little 
variety, though, in the far distance, one could see 
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the fortifications, towers, and minarets of Cairo. 
The descent was easy. Accompanied by the same 
assistants, I visited the interior of the Pyramid, 
where I saw nothing of any especial interest. 
Having so signally failed in their previous attempts 
at extortion, they did not, on this occasion, offer 
me the slightest molestation. They might even be 
said to be almost polite, judging no doubt that 
this would prove the most profitable course. Al- 
though at parting they asked me for an extra buck- 
sheesh, (2. e. “ present,’’) it seemed intended only as 
a compliment. This custom, indeed, is so universal 
that you think nothing of it after you have been 
among these people a few days. I must not, how- 
ever, omit to mention to the honor of my little 
friend Alee, that he alone, of all the Arabs I ever 
met with, seemed satisfied and even grateful when 
I paid him what I had promised, an English six- 
pence, which was in fact a very moderate compen- 
sation for his toil, or for his services to me. Mean- 
while several of my companions had ascended the 
Pyramid. By adopting the wise maxim, to “ take 
it cool’’—which is particularly to be recommended 
when the thermometer is at 100° of Fahrenheit— 
they had.accomplished the feat without the slightest 
difficulty. After we had fully satisfied ourselves 
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with sight-seeing in this locality, again mounting 
our donkeys, we rode about six miles to Gizeh, 
where our boat, having descended the Nile during~ 
the day, was waiting for us. We entered it most. 
willingly, glad to find any place of repose after so 
toilsome a day. We reached Cairo about 8 o’clock. 

On the morning of the ninth, we visited the 
house of Dr. Abbot, where we saw a great number 
of most curious and valuable Egyptian antiquities. 
These, however, as we learned, formed but a small 
part of the splendid collection belonging to that 
‘gentleman, nearly the whole of which had already 
been shipped to America. The same morning we 
left for Alexandria, where we arrived the following 
afternoon. 


LETTER VI. 


ARRIVAL AT JAFFA—QUARANTINE—HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF JAFFA—PLAIN OF SHARON—RAMLEH—FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
OF JERUSALEM—CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


WE left Alexandria on the 14th of May, in the 
French steamer Louqsor, and arrived at Jaffa 
(the Joppa of the ancients) after a passage of 
about twenty-eight hours. I have already said 
that, by accompanying M. Rostant to Jaffa, on our 
way to Jerusalem, we avoided a back journey from 
Beyroot of seven or eight days. The only draw- 
back on our good fortune was the quarantine. As 
Jaffa was not the usual stopping-place for the 
steamers, we had little to hope and much to fear 
from the accommodations furnished there. Hap- 
pily, we had taken the precaution to bring with us 
from Alexandria, a person who could act in the 
twofold capacity of interpreter and cook; in other 
words a dragoman. With his assistance in pur- 
chasing and preparing food, we made out tolerably 
well, so far as our table was concerned, and through 
the kindness of the monks of the Latin convent, 
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we were furnished with beds very comfortable com- 
pared with what we had reason toexpect. The quar- 
antine regulations were not so strict but that we were 
permitted to walk out when we pleased, if accom- 
panied by an attendant or guard. Our usual pro- 
menade was on the sea-beach, which is of sand, and 
covered with shells of various kinds. At a short 
distance from the shore, there is a ledge or line of 
craggy rocks (seldom rising much above the surface 
of the sea), which serve as a breakwater, and in 
front of the town form a kind of harbor, imperfect, 
indeed, but the only one that exists at present. 
Opposite to the quarantine, which is situated on 
the right to those approaching the town from the 
sea, one can easily wade out to the ledge of rocks, 
where, if he is fond of that amusement, he will find 
excellent stands for fishing; while the inclosed por- 
tion of the ‘sea furnishes admirable bathing-places, 
quite secure from sharks, which are said not to be 
unfrequent in this part of the Mediterranean. In 
many places the waves break over the. rocks, and 
continue their way, though with abated violence, to 
the sandy shore. Having entertained terrible ap- 
prehensions of the tedious monotony of the time to 
be passed in quarantine, we were most agreeably dis- 
appointed in finding here so much liberty, and so 
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many sources of amusement. The weather was 
everything that could be desired, moderately warm 
with a delightful breeze, and the sky, during the 
middle and latter part of the day, was covered with 
thin clouds, which, without destroying the light 
cheerfulness of the landscape, sufficiently mitigated 
the rigor of the sun’s rays. In truth, I have rarely 
enjoyed myself so much as during those few days 
of quarantine imprisonment. If one became weary 
of surveying the objects at his feet or the scene 
around him, he had only to turn his mind back 
through the long vista of years, and contemplate 
this renowned seaport as it existed in remote anti- 
quity. Then, instead of the stagnation and sloth 
of the modern town, he might behold a city every- 
where alive with an industrious and enterprising 
population. Entering the harbor from the north, 
may be seen thousands of Tyrians with rafts of 
timber hewn in Lebanon, while on the shore stand 
long trains of camels ready to receive the beams of 
cedar and to convey them to Jerusalem. Mean- 
while, the port is thronged with vessels from every 
region of the then known world, bringing the gold of 
Ophir, silver, iron, brass, ivory, and precious stones, 
together with the product of the looms of Egypt, 
and perhaps of India, to add to the magnificence 
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‘and glory of Solomon. When recalling to mind 
that fine passage of the Psalmist, ‘‘ They that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters; these see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep ;’’—it is natural to reflect that 
Joppa was the principal, if not the only place, where 
the ancient Jews embarked on the “ great waters.” 
It was at Joppa that Jonah took ship, when he 
sought to fly from the presence of the Lord; and 
it was at Joppa that Peter saw the vision which 
was to inculcate a wider charity, and teach him 
that the favor of Jehovah was not to be limited to 
the Jews alone, but that ‘in every nation he that 
feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with Him.” 

Jaffa is remarkable in modern history, as the 
scene of two of Napoleon’s least creditable actions. 
It was here that he put to death, in cold blood, 
several hundred Turkish prisoners; and here he 
poisoned a number of his own soldiers. These 
events occurred in the campaign of 1799. 

We left our quarantine quarters on the morning 
of the 19th; for although we are required nominally 
to pass five days* in quarantine, the regulation is 


* This is the usual length of the quarantine in the Le- 
vant, for those going from a southern to a more northern 
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liberally construed, the day on which we enter, pro- 
vided we enter before sunset, and the day on which 
we leave, if it be after sunrise, being counted as 
full days. Hence, if we enter very late and depart 
very early, the whole period only amounts to about 
three days and four nights. Willing to see some- 
thing more of this town, so celebrated in ancient 
and modern history, we deferred our departure for 
Jerusalem till the afternoon, by which arrangement 
a long and rather arduous day’s journey, by being 
divided into two, was rendered comparatively easy. 
Jaffa is situated probably in the most productive 
and best cultivated district of all Palestine, and 
the market, at the time of our visit, was abundantly 
supplied with oranges, apricots, &c. The oranges 
of Jaffa are considered by many as among the 
finest in the world. The apricots also were very 


port, if the vessel arrives with no one sick on board; but if 
any one has a fever or other serious illness, all the passen- 
gers and crew are obliged to undergo a quarantine of thirty 
or forty days. In going from a northern port to one further 
south (for example, from Constantinople to Athens, or 
Alexandria), it is not usually necessary to make a quaran- 
tine of more than twenty-four hours. It should, however, 
be remarked that the quarantine regulations in the Levant 
are often arbitrary, and are changed according to the ca- 
price of those in power. 
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good, but not better than I have frequently eaten 
in America. 

Our road to Jerusalem, lay through the south 
part of the plain of Sharon. Rarely, if ever, have 
Iseen a more fertile or delightful region. On every 
side were orchards of fig and apricot trees, and 
pomegranate groves, in luxuriant bloom; although 
to the right of us, plain in sight, was the desert 
which separates Palestine from Egypt, with scarce 
a solitary shrub to relieve the wide and dreary 
waste of yellow sand. That afternoon, we passed 
an extensive field or meadow, in which we saw up- 
wards of a hundred camels, of all ages and sizes, 
grazing ; as for the herds of donkeys and flocks of 
black goats that we met, they were not to be num- 
bered. After a ride of about three hours and a 
half, we arrived at Ramleh, and put up at the Latin 
convent, there being no inn or hotel in the place. 
This town contains a pretty good fruit-market, and 
a number of palm-trees. We saw, just as we were 
about entering the place, several exceedingly fine 
fields of tobacco, such as would have been no dis- 
credit to the most fertile districts of Old Virginia. 
But what most interested me, was a remarkable 
and somewhat extensive ruin, the base of which 
was perhaps eight or ten feet below the surface of 
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the ground; the roof or ceiling was formed by a 
series of fine arches, and was supported at the 
points between the arches, by a number of columns 
of mason work. This building, as we afterwards 
learned, was constructed by the Crusaders as a 
storehouse for grain. Ramleh has probably from 
one to two thousand inhabitants, and although it 
now presents a miserable dilapidated appearance, 
the character of its different ruins, shows that it was 
once a place of considerable wealth and importance. 
Karly on the following day we passed the eastern 
line of the plain of Sharon, and the rest of our way 
lay for the most part through an exceedingly rug- 
ged .and hilly or rather mountainous country. 
During this journey, we saw great numbers of 
storks, both on the plain of Sharon aud after we 
had entered the mountains. They appeared to me 
to be about the size of our wild geese, though their 
legs are much longer. Their wings are dark, but 
the neck, breast, and the greater part of the body 
is white or light colored. The hills between Jaffa 
and Jerusalem are composed chiefly of solid lime- 
stone rock, the strata of which vary exceedingly in 
inclination ; sometimes they are nearly horizontal, 
and not unfrequently exhibit an undulating or wave- 


like appearance. As we approach Jerusalem, the 
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hills or mountains present a very singular aspect. 
It would seem as if the whole country had been 
furrowed by vast and deep valleys running nearly 
parallel to each other, and that other valleys, also 
nearly parallel to each other, had crossed the first 
at an oblique angle. The mountains in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem present, at least at this season of the 
year, an arid, sterile, and forbidding aspect. In fact, 
their summits are generally, if not always, nothing 
but a naked mass of stones or rock. ‘The hills 
are so steep, and the stones so abundant, that one 
is almost at a loss to conceive how chariots could 
ever have been used in this region of country.* 

At length we saw the walls and towers of Jeru- 
salem in the distance, but the appearance was far 
less majestic and imposing than I had imagined. 
It should, however, be observed, that the approach 
from Jaffa is not favorable for seeing the city to the 
best advantage. I have little doubt that, had I 
first viewed it from the Mount of Olives, all my ex- 
pectations would have been realized. But if I was 
disappointed with the view from without, I was 
much more so with the appearance within the walls, 


* During the whole of our sojourn in Palestine and Syria, 
I did not see a single wheeled vehicle of any kind—not even 
a wheelbarrow. 
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where the narrow and dirty streets, lined as they 
are in many parts with mean and miserable-looking 
houses, tend powerfully to destroy whatever senti- 
ments of awe and veneration you may have pre- 
viously entertained. In our passage through the 
streets, we had to descend several places almost as 
steep as stairs, and extremely slippery, and as I 
was much fatigued with riding, I concluded to dis- 
mount and walk the remainder of the way to the 
hotel, supposing that my horse would, as a matter 
of course, follow the others that had gone before. 
But he, deeply impressed with the truth of the 
maxim, that “‘self-preservation is the first law of 
nature,” and considering only how he might most 
readily supply the vacuum occasioned by a fast of 
eight or nine hours, suddenly plunged aside into a 
baker’s shop, and made a most vigorous charge on 
a trough of meal which he happened to find near 
the door, to the great surprise and indignation of 
the turbaned inmates of the shop aforesaid. By a 
brisk application of blows, with such implements as 
chanced to be at hand, we succeeded at length in 
detaching his proboscis from the trough—in which 
it seemed, indeed, to have become a “‘ fixture’’—and 
in turning it in the direction of the hotel, where I 
arrived soon after without further accident. 
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LETTER VII. 


VISIT TO BETHLEHEM—CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY —MESHULLAM’S 
MISSIONARY. SETTLEMENT——POOLS OF SOLOMON—CHURCH OF 
THE HOLY SEPULCHRE—RELICS AND TOMB OF GODFREY OF 
BOUILLON—MOUNT OF OLIVES—GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


ON the following day we made a visit to Bethle- 
hem, passing in our way several places of more or 
less interest from their connection with Scripture 
history, among which I may mention the tomb of 
Rachel, the well of Jesse, and the supposed site of 
his house. The tomb of Rachel was built and is 
kept in repair by the Mussulmen, who seem, indeed, 
to entertain as true and deep a veneration for the 
ancient Hebrew patriarchs, prophets, and matrons, 
as the Jews themselves can do. A ride of perhaps 
two hours brought us to Bethlehem, which is pret- 
tily situated on the top of a hill, but in cleanliness, 
and in the character of the houses, it is about on a 
par with most of the other small towns of Palestine; 
this, in truth, is saying very little in the way of 
praise. The principal object of our curiosity was 
the Church of the Nativity, which marks the Spot 
where our Saviour is supposed to have been born. 
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Th an apartment abundantly, I will not say taste- 
fully ornamented, we were shown a kind of grotto, 
or caye, that is said to occupy the site of the manger 
and stable. Here a great number of lamps are 
kept constantly burning. It may perhaps have 
been owing to my Protestant prejudices, that to me 
the whole scene appeared to be anything but in 
harmony with what should be the spirit of the 
place. In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, I 
experienced the same impressions in a still greater 
degree. The elaborate decorations, and the ignorant 
and formal superstition of those entrusted with the 
care of these hallowed spots, seemed to me to pre- 
sent a most unhappy and painful contrast to the 
character and spirit of Him whom they were de- 
signed to honor. Nevertheless, we ought, perhaps, 
to rejoice at every sincere effort to confer honor 
upon what is truly worthy, however much we may 
regret that such efforts have not received a more 
enlightened direction. 

Descending the hill of Bethlehem, we passed 
the well mentioned in the 23d chapter of 2d 
Samuel; and after a ride of two or three miles 
we came to the Artoss, the seat of a missionary 
settlement, under the care of John Meshullam, 
a converted Jew. He had established himself 
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in a most delightful spot near the pools of Sol- 
omon. It is conjectured that the Arabic name 
Artoss is derived from the Greek ‘Oeros, Latin 
Hortus, a “garden,” and that this vicinity was the 
site of the gardens of Solomon. We passed here 
a very pleasant hour, and were treated, both by 
Mr. Meshullam himself, and the other missionaries 
who were associated with him, with the greatest 
possible kindness and hospitality. Several mem- 
bers of the colony were from America. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to say that they inquired with eager 
interest for the latest news from their native land. 
We learned with pleasure that a few of them were 
from Philadelphia, and that, though personally un- 
known to us, they were well acquainted with some 
of our friends at home.. “ ; 
Meshullam regards it as his “‘ mission,” to prove 
to his brethren, the Jews, that this country may 
still be to them the land of promise; and that, with 
industry and care, under the blessing of Heaven, 
it is capable of producing every kind of food that 
is necessary to the sustenance and comfort of man. 
Thus: far his enterprise seems to have been emi- 
nently successful. He has raised not only abund- 
ance of grapes for wine, and various kinds of grain, 
including Indian corn, of which we saw some very 
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handsome ears, but he has succeeded in producing 
great quantities of fine potatoes, which, till intro- 
duced by him, were unknown in Palestine; and 
likewise many other garden vegetables. We, our- 
selves, tested the quality of his potatoes, and found 
them excellent. He stated that, so far, he had 
been successful in every kind of fruit and vegetable 
which he had attempted to cultivate. . 
Besides proving to his brethren the agricultural 
capabilities of Palestine, Meshullam expresses a hope 
that by setting before the ignorant Moslems of the 
adjacent country, the advantages of a more settled 
and regular mode of life, he may, peradventure, be 
instrumental in leading them to abandon their lazy 
wandering habits, and to embrace both the faith 
and practice of their Christian neighbors. With- 
out expressing any opinion respecting the general 
correctness of his views, or the purity and disinter- 
estedness of his motives—my opportunities of obser- 
vation having been altogether insufficient to warrant 
my coming to’ any decision on these points—I 
must say, that I regard his experiment as one of 
great interest, and well deserving the attention 
of those who desire to extend the blessings of 
Christianity among the unhappy Jews and benight- 
ed Moslems of Palestine. All that I have seen 
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myself, or learned from others, respecting this 
country, leads me to think that its resources have 
either very recently been greatly increased, or they 
have formerly been very much underrated. But 
while I sincerely hope that those engaged in this 
interesting enterprise may receive all proper en- 
couragement, candor requires me to say, that time 
only can furnish the true test of the capabili- 
ties of the soil and climate of Palestine; since, in 
all parts of the world, much of one’s success in agri- 
culture must depend, not merely upon the favor- 
ableness of the season, but on the permanent 
adaptation, so to speak, of the plant to the soil. 
It is found that fruits and vegetables will sometimes 
thrive well in a new soil; but afterwards—perhaps 
from the want of that stimulus which constant long 
habit always tends to diminish—they will, under 
precisely similar treatment, decline and die. 
Hearing that they had here a young tame ga- 
zelle, I expressed a desire to sec it. Search having 
been made, it appeared that it had left’ the vicinity 
of the dwellings, and wandered some distance to 
the fields; but, on being called, it presently came 
running up as familiarly as a pet lamb. It was 
the first that I had ever seen, and a thost beautiful, 
interesting little creature it was, with the soft, 
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liquid, and almost spiritual expression of its eye; 
—then it was at once so sprightly and so gentle. 
No doubt I saw it under the most favorable circum- 
stances, not caged and sickening in a foreign and 
ungenial clime, but here, under the most delightful 
sky, and surrounded with the mildest, sweetest air 
imaginable. It evidently felt at home and perfect- 
ly happy. Assuredly, it is no bad compliment, 
when an Hastern lover compares the eyes of his 
fair one to those of a gazelle. 

"We left the Artoss with sincere reluctance and 
regret. Continuing our way for about half a mile, 
we came to the Pools of Solomon.* ‘These are 
truly wonderful works of art, and they must appear 
still more wonderful, if we take into consideration 
the early date at which they were, in all probability, 
constructed. These “pools,” as they are termed, 
are, in fact, immense cisterns, sunk in the earth so 
as to bring the top of the wall nearly on a level 
with the ground. ‘The walls, partly formed of 
mason-work, and partly cut out of the native rock, 
are covered on the side next to the water with a 
layer of calcareous cement, not quite an inch thick. 
These cisterns are three in number. The Lower 
Pool, as it is called, is above 580 feet in length, 


* See Ecclesiastes, chap. ii. verse 6. 
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about 200 in breadth, and is about 50 feet deep; it 
contains, however, at present, scarcely any water. 
The Middle Pool is above 420 feet long, and about 
250 broad; it is about 40 feet deep, with 12 or 14 
feet of water. The Upper Pool is 380 feet long, 
230 feet wide, and 25 feet deep, and contains from 
15 to 20 feet of water. There were, in the beauti- 
ful valley in which the Artoss and the Pools are 
situated, a number of copious, unfailing springs of 
delicious water. The sides of this valley and of 
the neighboring hills, were covered with thyme and 
other aromatic plants that filled the whole air with 
fragrance. Over and around all this scene, rendered 
sacred by so many associations and objects of touch- 
ing interest, “the light hill breeze’? seemed truly 
“blithe to blow.’”’ And such a breeze! so soft, so 
sweet, and so ethereal, I had never met with 
before. I know not whether this is the com- 
mon experience of travellers, but during most of- 
the time of our sojourn in Palestine, the climate 
was delightful, beyond anything that I had pre- 
viously seen and felt, or even imagined. As this 
country is generally visited by foreigners in the 
winter, this may possibly account for the fact 
that so little commendation has been bestowed upon 
the climate; or, it may possibly be that we had, 
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during the time we passed in the Holy Land, a 
very unusual succession of delightful weather. 

On our return to the city in the evening, an inci- 
dent occurred that proved the fallacy of the doc- 
trine which we frequently hear inculeated, that “a 
little knowledge is worse than none at all.” I had 
ridden a little in advance of the rest of our party, 
and entered the city by the same gate that we had 
passed through in the morning, supposing that my 
companions, with the guide, were immediately be- 
hind. I waited a minute or two, and finding that 
they did not make their appearance, repassed the 
gate, but they were nowhere to be seen. It hap- 
pened to be within a very few minutes of the time 
of closing the gates, so that it would have been the 
height of imprudence to have gone far in search of 
them. I therefore re-entered the city. But what 
next? Iwas ina part of the tewn quite distant 
from the hotel, and surrounded by people whe 
knew not a word of any European language. 
There was scarcely a possibility of my finding my 
way among a hundred crooked and intricate streets, 
unless by the merest accident. My horse, I well 
knew, did not “put up” at our hotel, and even if 
he had, the experience of the previous day had 
taught me that I could not rely on his taking me 
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there. I had now before me the agreeable alterna- 
tive of wandering about the city till by mere acci- 
dent I found the hotel, or was found myself by my 
friends, or else to search out some alley or nook 
less frequented by dogs, fleas, and other vermin 
‘too numerous to mention,” than the generality of 
the city, and there to seek for a night’s repose. 
Now, the knowledge of two Arabic words would, 
in all probability, have immediately relieved me 
from my perplexity. These two words (which all 
travellers ought to be familiar with in the language 
of every country through which they chance to 
pass) are those that correspond to the English 
_ “where” and “road,” or “way. In fact, the 
knowledge of these two words—which, after such 
warning, 1 took good -care to learn—subsequently 
saved me from a far more serious embarrassment ; 
—but of this ‘hereafter. To return to my story. 
After a number of vain attempts to make the 
guards and others standing about the gate under- 
stand what I wanted, I had at last the good fortune 
to find a boy who could speak a little Italian. I 
very soon made him comprehend that it would be 
to his advantage if he would show me the hotel kept 
by H , Where, under his guidance, I arrived a 
few minutes after. My companions had, after I 
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left them, suddenly taken the resolution of riding 
partly round the city and entering at another gate. 

The next morning we visited the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, where we were shown the identi- 
cal place in which the ‘‘true cross’’ was fixed when 
our Saviour was crucified, and a fissure in the rock 
(which was inclosed within the church), said to be 
the rent made by the earthquake on that occasion, 
and other similar objects. Whatever emotions of 
interest or of awe these might have awakened, had 
I beheld them untouched by the desecrating hand 
of superstition—surrounded, as they were, with so 
many inharmonious and unworthy associations, 
they excited in me scarcely any other feelings than 
those of dissatisfaction and disappointment, not to 
say disgust. This church is divided into several 
portions, which are under the care of different sects 
of Christians. The two principal divisions, how- 
ever, belong to the-Greek Church and the Roman 
Catholics, both having equal and free access to 
those parts in which all Christians may be supposed 
to have a common interest. This amicable arrange- 
ment has been adopted in order to avoid the con- 
tinual bickerings and contests which are said to 
have taken place formerly between these two bodies 
of Christians (!) To the Mohammedans, however, is 
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due, as I am informed, the principal credit of this 
arrangement. In fact, the quarrels of the Christ- 
ians had assumed so serious a character, that it 
was deemed necessary by the Turkish government 
to interpose and take the Holy Sepulchre under its 
own protection. Accordingly, there is at present 
constantly stationed here a Turkish guard. 

But my attention was soon after called away 
from these unpleasant considerations to some relics 
that awakened in me the deepest interest; these 
were the sword and spurs of Godfrey of Bouillon, 
the greatest, bravest, and best of the Crusaders, 
the unfictitious hero of Tasso’s immortal poem—a 
man, indeed, whose purity of purpose and noble- 
ness of soul were so great that his character needed 
not, or rather left no room for the flattering embel- 
lishments of poetry, while his real exploits rivalled 
those related of the most celebrated knights of ro- 
mance. In passing out, we saw the tomb into 
which he descended after a short reign* of about 
one year. 


* T have followed the majority of historians in applying 
the word “reign” to the government of Godfrey in Jerusa- 
lem. The expression is, however, scarcely correct, as the 
following extract from a good authority will show :— 

“The unanimous voice of the Christian army proclaimed 
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The next day we visited the only existing re- 
mains of the Temple of Solomon. A few stones, 
not of the temple itself, but of the outer wall, 
are supposed never to have been separated from 
each other, but still to occupy their original 
position. They now form a part of the wall of the 
Mosque of Omar, built on the site of the Jewish 
temple. It chanced that our visit was on Satur- 
day, the Hebrew Sabbath. To me it was a most 
affecting sight to see two or three hundred Jews, 
men and women, assembled in an open space near 
these, the only relics of their ancient, venerated 
sanctuary, reciting or chanting from their sacred 
books in a low and plaintive tone, and with looks of 
abject sorrow. Their whole appearance and manner 
seemed to say, that even the crumbling ‘‘stones and 
dust’’* of their beloved temple were, in their eyes, 
a thousand times more beautiful than the profane 
and vulgar magnificence of the most splendid modern 


him [Godfrey] first Latin King of Jerusalem, but his piety 
and modest forbearance rejected the title; and even when 
in the end he consented to assume the inferior style of 
‘Defender and Baron of the Iloly Sepulchre,’ he persisted 
in refusing to wear any diadem in that city in which his 
Redeemer had been crowned with thorns.” 


* See Psalm cii. verse 14. 
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edifice. The open space previously referred to, is 
commonly known as the “ Jews’ place of wailing.” 

We should have been most glad to have visited 
the interior of the Mosque of Omar, but the bigoted 
zeal of the Mohammedans, makes them think that 
their sanctuary is profaned even by the simple pre- 
sence of an unbeliever. So great and violent is 
this zeal, that the authority of the Turkish Pasha 
himself would be utterly unavailing to protect the 
daring or thoughtless infidel who should intrude 
within those hallowed precincts. During our stay 
in Jerusalem, one of our party, a bold and eccen- 
tric young Englishman, disregarding alike the ad- 
vice of his friends and the dictates of common pru- 
dence, attempted to enter a short distance within 
the mosque, when a number of the Moslem devotees 
rushed upon him, and had he not been near the 
door, and very nimble besides, it is doubtful whether 
he would have escaped with his life. 

In the forenoon of the same day, we visited Pot- 
ter’s Field, the Pool of Siloam, and the Mount of 
Olives, on which is the Chapel of the Ascension, 
supposed to mark the spot whence our Saviour as- 
cended into heaven. From the top of the chapel 
we have an excellent view of Jerusalem, probably 
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the best that can be obtained from any point about 
the city. Although we look across the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, our stand-point is so elevated that we 
gaze down, as it were, upon the city, every portion 
of which is spread out with the greatest distinctness 
before us like a map. One might almost adopt the 
words of Milton— 
‘“* And underneath [us] fair Jerusalem, 
The Holy City, lifted high her towers.” 

From the Chapel of the Ascension we have also a 
very fine view towards the east, where, stretched out 
in a vast prospect, may be seen the valley of the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and a long range of blue 
mountains—the mountains of Moab—rising beyond. 
Leaving the Mount of Olives, we rode to Bethany— 
now a miserable decayed village—visiting the house 
of Lazarus, and the tomb where he was raised from 
the dead. 

We returned towards Jerusalem by a different 
road, and on reaching the summit of a hill, we saw 
in the far distance the walls and towers of the Holy 
City, presenting us with a somewhat different pic- 
ture from any we had seen before. It must be 
owned that all the views of the city are exceedingly 
interesting and beautiful, except those from the 
west, and even these might perhaps be deemed so 
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by those whose expectations were not, like mine, 
raised too high. 

In the vicinity of Jerusalem, the tops of the hills 
are almost invariably rocky, sterile, and nearly or 
quite destitute of vegetation, but the hill-sides and — 
valleys are everywhere adorned with groves of 
olive and fig trees, or perhaps an occasional mul- 
berry with foliage of the richest green, or a pome- 
granate with blossoms whose tints are only to be 
rivalled by those of a red and golden sunset. I 
was particularly struck with the multitudes of a 
small species of poppy, of a remarkably deep and 
rich crimson, scattered almost everywhere along 
the road-side, which in many places resembled the 
bed or border of a flower-garden. 

We visited the Garden of Gethsemane ;—unfortu- 
nately the walls are too new to encourage the illu- 
sion, that the spot now at all resembles what it was 
eighteen hundred and twenty years ago. The old 
olives are, however, curious and interesting objects, 
and it requires but little stretch of the imagination, 
to suppose that their infancy may have dated so far 
back as a couple of thousand years. Our guide 
pointed out to us, without the walls of the garden, the 
eXact spot where Judas betrayed his Master with a 
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kiss, and also the place where the disciples lay sleep- 
ing, while the Saviour was praying “in an agony.” 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary for me to say, 
that in naming the different places which we saw 
about Jerusalem, I do not wish to be understood 
as expressing any opinion as to whether these 
places are justly entitled to the names they bear. 
Those who wish to investigate subjects of this sort, 
must consult the works of learned men, who have 
had ample time and opportunity for examining 
thoroughly all that relates to the point in question. 
I will, however, merely say that, unless there be 
very good reasons for adopting a different opinion, 
I should be inclined to credit the voice of common 
tradition with regard to such places, and the more 
so, because most of the events with which they are 
associated, were of so interesting a nature as to 
render it very improbable that they should have 
ever been entirely lost sight of, by the common 
people of those countries. True, it might have 
been the interest of a body of men to mislead the 
public mind. Still, in the absence of direct evi- 
dence on the subject, it would be very unfair to 
proceed upon the ground that such a combination 
to deceive had existed. As a witness is presumed 
to be honest till he is proved to be false, so tradi- 
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tion ought not to be treated as a liar, until she has 
been clearly shown to be so. The majority of those 
who make or continue a tradition, are generally 
honest, and what if they have sometimes been de- 
ceived? Some respect is certainly due to the state- 
ment of an honest man, even though he may have 
been mistaken once or twice in his life. 

Having visited all the places of interest in the 
immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, we accepted an 
invitation to join a party who intended to make a 
journey on horseback to Damascus, taking Naza- 
reth and the Sea of Galilee in their way. A few 
hours, however, previous to the time appointed for 
our departure, some very alarming accounts were 
received respecting the dangers of the road. It 
was reported that one party, who had pursued ex- 
actly the route contemplated by us, had been 
obliged, when almost at the gates of Damascus, to 
retrace their steps. On another occasion, a gen- 
tleman who was travelling alone, had been robbed 
of every article of clothing and property, except 
his hat and his mule. In this interesting plight he 
had been seen riding into Damascus. I wonder it 
did not occur to the relaters of this improbable 
story, that those robbers must have been singularly 
generous and considerate, since they left the gen- 
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tleman precisely what was most essential to the 
comfort of one travelling in a hot country. Having 
had some experience in such rumors, and having 
invariably found them either greatly exaggerated or 
altogether unfounded, I should have felt little hesi- 
tation in adhering to our first plan; but, as all the 
rest of the party had abandoned it, I was obliged 
to follow their example, although I-felt an intense 
desire to see the brightest gem of Mohammedandom, 
the most famous, the most beautiful, and the most 
Oriental of all the cities of the Hast. It was, how- 
eyer, some consolation that the time thus gained 
might be spent in viewing other scenes of great in- 
terest, which we should have missed altogether, had 
our first design been carried into execution. 

The next two days were occupied in making a 
rapid but delightful trip to the river Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, but an account of this will be re- 
served for another letter. 


LPADLER <-Vaadt: 


EXCURSION TO THE DEAD SEA—PLAIN OF JERICHO—ANCIENT 
REMAINS—THUNDER-STORM IN THE VALE OF SODOM—THE 
JORDAN—THE DEAD SEA—HOSPITALITY OF THE BEDOUINS. 


Let me premise at the outset, that the Jordan 
and Dead Sea, lying as they do within the territory 
possessed by the Bedouins, it has become an esta- 
blished custom that Europeans, and other travellers 
visiting those places, should pay a certain sum of 
money as a sort of black-mail to the Bedouin Sheiks, 
who, by the receipt of said money, are understood 
to guarantee to the giver a safe conduct through 
their country. The different Sheiks usually take 
turns in escorting parties of Europeans who may 
wish to make such excursions. We paid about a 
pound sterling apiece, and it is but just to say, that 
the Bedouins performed their part of the contract 
very honorably. Everywhere we were treated with 
the greatest kindness andrespect. We pitched our 
tent, after our first day’s journey, on the Plain of 
Jericho, in the valley of the Jordan. 

Having reached the place of our encampment 
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early in the afternoon, we spent several hours of 
that day in examining the remains of antiquity 
in the immediate vicinity. From the different 
ruins found here, one would, I think, be justified in 
concluding that Jericho had once been a place of no 
inconsiderable wealth and importance. Among 
other remains, we saw a portion of a fine aqueduct, 
that very probably had been built while this country 
was under the government of the Romans. It had 
unquestionably been in use a great number of years, 
as the passage was lined with a thick layer of earthy 
matter, which, it was evident, had been gradually 
deposited from the water that flowed through it. 
On the side of the rocky hill which bounds the 
plain on the west, we discovered several entrances 
to what were doubtless tombs excavated in the rocks. 
The doorway to some of these tombs exhibited no 
little taste and skill, but being placed at a great 
elevation on the side of an almost perpendicular 
wall of rock, the access to them was very difficult 
and perilous. It is not improbable that a portion 
of the rock had fallen, and that the approach was 
formerly much less arduous. Mr. K: , one of our 
party, an English gentleman, remarkable for his 
daring as well as his eccentricity, attempted with 
the aid of an Arab guide to make his way along a 
9 
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narrow ledge which seemed to furnish a path to 
one of the entrances alluded to. After incredible 
exertions and extreme hazard, they arrived within 
a few yards of the place, but here the narrow and 
dangerous pathway came to a termination, and they 
were at last obliged to descend without having ac- 
complished their object. Our guide, who spoke 
scarcely a word of English, related to Mr. K ; 
who had some knowledge of Arabic, a catastrophe 
that had occurred at this very spot two or three years 
previous. An Englishman, anxious to explore these 
excavations, had employed a Bedouin to guide and 
assist him in ascending to the place, but the guide 
unfortunately missing his foothold, had been pre- 
cipitated down the side of the rock, perhaps one 
hundred or one hundred and twenty feet, and in- 
stantly killed. Our Arab, in describing it, used 
many signs. It was enough to make one’s ‘blood 
thrill and curdle’’ to hear him, as he imitated with 
his mouth the noise of a body sliding with incon- 
ceivable swiftness down the surface of the rock, 
then stopping suddenly with that heavy but fearful 
sound, which marked the end of the earthly career 
of the ill-fated guide. 

At evening, the Arabs built fires around our tent 
and kept a constant watch throughout the night. 
This was probably done more for appearance sake 
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than from any real necessity, for I do not imagine 
for a moment that, if they had left us alone, we 
should have been in any real danger. The Be- 
douins themselves in these regions afforded the only 
just cause for fear, and now that their favor had 
been purchased, we might consider ourselves very 
safe. As, however, some unworthy individuals, re- 
gardless of the honor of the nation, might possibly 
have attempted to pilfer from our horses, or from 
the tent, in order to avoid any suspicion of bad 
faith, it was alike wise and honorable to take the 
precaution that I have mentioned. The Arabs 
who were keeping watch, spent the first part of the 
night around their blazing fires, in singing songs, 
and telling stories, but towards morning both the 
fires and those attending on them seemed to grow 
very dull and drowsy, and the silence would have 
been profound, had it not been for the cries of the 
jackals, and certain other sounds which—could so 
preposterous a thought enter your head, as that 
watchmen go to sleep—you might very naturally 
have mistaken for snoring. 

The next morning, having a long and arduous 
day’s journey before us, we rose at daybreak and 
took our breakfast by torchlight. We then directed 
our course south-eastward to the lower part of the 
Jordan, about three miles from its entrance into 
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the Dead Sea. Our road lay across a level plain, 
partially covered with a variety of shrubs, among 
which a peculiar species of thorn was most con- 
spicuous. Just as it was becoming light enough 
for us to trace distinctly the dark outlines of the 
mountains of Moab—whose utter barrenness and 
desolation seem still to bear witness of the wrath 
of Heaven, from the time when the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah “brimstone and fire,” 
and the “‘smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace ;’’—a black cloud, which had been 
gathering on the neighboring hills, suddenly over- 
spread the sky and discharged several dazzling 
streams of lightning upon the mountains and the 
sea. The deep booming sound of the thunder as its 
reverberations swept across the vast and desolate 
valley, combined with the fearful associations con- 
nected with this region, added an indescribable 
charm to the magnificence and sublimity of the 
scene. There was soon after a slight shower, the 
only rain that we saw while in Palestine. 

After a ride of rather more than an hour from 
the site of our previous encampment, we arrived at 
the banks of the Jordan. At this place the stream 
is not more than fifteen or twenty yards wide, 
but it is deep, and flows with a great deal of force. 
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The water though turbid is entirely fresh, notwith- 
standing such quantities of salt are found both on 
the plain and on the banks of the Dead Sea, two 
or three miles further south. As all those who visit 
the Jordan at this season, bathe in its waters, it 
is not necessary to say that we did so. This opera- 
tion, I should think, would be attended with some 
danger to such as are not good swimmers, as the 
current is not only deep, but very strong and some- 
what irregular, sometimes producing eddies, and 
sometimes rushing from one side of the channel to 
the other. After gathering a few pebbles from its 
shores as mementos for our friends at home, and 
taking a specimen or two of the reeds with which the 
banks of the river are lined, we rode southward to 
the Dead Sea. As the sun had now become exceed- 
ingly hot, it was thought scarcely prudent to bathe 
in these (as deemed by some) deadly waters. I 
had, however, a fancy to test the received state- 
ments respecting their nature and quality. A 
single mouthful was abundantly sufficient to satisfy 
my curiosity. Their bitterness and pungency fully 
equalled my most sanguine expectations. The water 
is nevertheless most beautifully transparent, the 
pebbles at the bottom appearing exceedingly dis- 
tinct at the depth of several feet. During our short 
gx 
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stay, some pieces of bitumen were picked up on the 
shore, justifying the name formerly given, of As- 
phaltic Sea. 

On our return, the weather was extremely hot. 
After we had journeyed three or four hours with- 
out finding any water, we were induced to go a lit- 
tle out of our way to an Arab village belonging to 
our friends the Bedouins, in the hope of procuring 
something to assuage our burning thirst. They 
hospitably furnished us with some bad water and 
some sour camel’s milk, so old that it was all but 
putrid, which, notwithstanding, our thirst and hun- 
ger rendered drinkable. As every Arab who does 
you the most trifling service, such, for example, as 
merely dipping up and handing you a cup of water, 
invariably expects a reward (bucksheesh, t. e. a pre- 
sent) for it, we, as usual, offered pay. I do not re- 
member how much was offered, but I think about 
as much as we should have given in the United 
States for the same quantity of good sweet milk. 
A respectable-looking old man with a white beard, 
to whom the money was presented, declined it with 
dignity, and, as I thought, with a very slight ex- 
pression of displeasure. I was surprised and de- 
lighted. “Here, at last,’ I said to myself, “is an 
Arab who is above receiving bucksheesh.” We 
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then threw the money to a little boy and passed 
on. But, to my great disappointment, our drago- 
man soon after informed us that the old man was 
not displeased that we had offered him bucksheesh, 
but that we had offered so little. He did not ex- 
pect that three Englishmen* would have thought 
of giving anything less than a pound sterling. The 
truth is, the Arabs have very little idea of the rela- 
tive value of money; but they know as well as any- 
body the exceeding convenience of possessing it, 
and, like many among more enlightened nations, 
they consider it a most desirable thing to get it 
with as little trouble as possible. Having these 
views, without those nice ideas of dignity and honor, 
which, perhaps, mere convention has made common 
among us, it has been the universal habit among 
these people to ask for, or, at least, to expect 
money from Europeans on all occasions, and fre- 
quently when there is no occasion whatever. A 
somewhat remarkable illustration of this trait of 
Arab character occurred when I was in Cairo. A 
bright and interesting little boy had several times 
attracted my attention by his sprightliness and 


* Americans are very often, in those distant regions, 
classed with Englishmen, doubtless from their speaking 


the same language. 
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intelligence, and at length we became very good 
friends. The morning before I left for Alex- 
andria, he rendered me a little service, for which I 
paid him about ten times as much as would have 
been a fair compensation, for, this time, I intended 
it really as a bucksheesh, or present. On receiving 
it he was evidently much surprised, and, I doubt 
not, felt very grateful. Soon after, as I entered 
the carriage that was to take us to the steamboat, 
he very kindly and with the best grace imaginable, 
bade me adieu; but a few seconds later, at the very 
moment of our starting, he looked at me and ut- 
tered, in a low and rather timid tone, bucksheesh! 
For my part, as “‘it is joy to think the best we may 
of human kind,” I am inclined to think he intended 
merely to repeat his adieu, and that his organs of 
speech involuntarily assumed the position proper 
for uttering the word to which they were most ac- 
customed. 


LETTER IX. 


DEPARTURE FOR BEYROOT—CHARACTER OF THE PARTY—EL 
BEER—INGRATITUDE OF A HORSE—ROADS OF PALESTINE— 
JACOB’S WELL—NABLOOS—SAMARIA. 


On the afternoon of the next day, we set out on 
horseback for Beyroot, designing to take Nazareth 
and the Sea of Galilee in our way. Hitherto, I 
have not spoken particularly of the individuals who 
composed the various parties in company. with 
whom we chanced to journey in Malta, Egypt, or 
Palestine. But, as we are now entering upon a 
journey which is to occupy eight successive days, 
and as the persons composing the travelling party 
remained the same from the beginning to the end of 
the journey, it may, perhaps, be interesting to you 
to know who we are. First, and most prominent, , 
is Mr. K 
enterprising, witty, but very eccentric young Eng- 
lishman, with whom we became acquainted in the 
quarantine at Jaffa—the same who attempted to 
enter the Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem. The 
, who, as you know, 





, already mentioned, a well-informed, 





second ‘is my friend Mr. 
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is suffering from a slight pulmonary affection, and 
is travelling for his health. The third is our drago- 
man, whom I shall call Yakoob, a good-natured, 
and very cunning—or, to speak more respectfully— 
very adroit fellow, who, born in Alexandria, of 
Arab parents, had, when very young, gone to Eng- 
land, where, as cabin boy and waiter on different 
steamboats, he learned to speak English quite 
fluently, acquired no inconsiderable ‘knowledge of 
the world,” and perfected himself in various other 
accomplishments, which he subsequently turned to 
profitable account—but of this hereafter. With 
the fourth and last—whom, to avoid all appear- 
ance of egotism, I shall leave unnamed—you are 
already somewhat acquainted. There were, besides, 
two muleteers, who had charge of the mules that 
carried our tent, cooking utensils, &c., and who 
took care of our horses when we stopped for rest or 
refreshment. 

The first evening of our journey we pitched our 
tent near El Beer,* (“The Well, or Fountain,”’) a 
small town, or village, which owes all its importance 


* The Beeroth of the Hebrews, said to be the place 
where his parents missed Jesus, when they returned and 


found him disputing with the doctors in Jerusalem, as re- 
lated in Luke ii. 42-50, 
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and probably its existence to the beautiful fountain 
in the immediate vicinity. Our setting out from 
Jerusalem had been retarded by some carelessness 
or stupid neglect on the part of those who furnished 
our horses, and before everything was satisfactorily 





arranged, Mr. K ’s impatience was such that no 
persuasion could induce him to await the starting of 
the “caravan; so he dashed on ahead, with the 
intention of visiting one or two interesting localities 
situated at some distance from our road, which we 
should have to miss, if we arrived at El Beer in sea- 
sonable time that evening. We had expected that 
he would have met us on the road, and as we ap- 
proached the place appointed for our encampment, 
our eyes were strained in every direction to discover 
him, but in vain. The evening was unusually cool, 
and as I stood by, awaiting the erection of the tent, 
I experienced for the first time in my travels, a 
rather painful sense of loneliness, caused in part by 
the chilly stillness that everywhere prevailed—the 
village was at a considerable distance from us, and 
we had now no band of Bedouins to guard our 
tent as in the plain of Jericho—but chiefly by the 
absence of our companion, whose vivacity and wit 
constituted, on similar occasions, so important a 
part of our refreshment. But now, where he was, 
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or what had become of him, was a matter of the 
vaguest conjecture. For an hour or two we anx- 
jously expected him every moment, but at last we 
concluded to “turn in” and await what another 
day might reveal. Towards midnight we were 
awakened by the sound of horses’ feet and human 
voices. It proved to be Mr. K——, and a guide he 
had procured to show him the road. According te 
his own account—I do not pretend to give his words 
nor his manner, which was peculiar and inimitable, 
but only the substance of his story:—When he was 
about two hours’ ride from Jerusalem, he had gone 
a short distance from the direct route to visit a hill 
or mountain with which were connected some inte- 
resting associations. In descending a steep deeli- 
vity, he had dismounted, as was his wont, in order 
to spare his horse ; whereupon, the ungrateful ani- 
-mal, taking advantage of the too generous confi- 
dence which our friend had reposed in him, threw 
up his heels and uttered a neigh or rather squeal 
of exultation, which seemed to say, “Let's see which 
ean run the fastest—catch me if you can,” and 
galloped away over hill and plain. But Mr. K 
was not one to be dismayed by any difficulties of a 
trifling nature. He seemed, indeed, often to court 
difficulties, in order to. show the skill with which he 
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could extricate himself from them. By keeping at 
a modest pace and a respectful distance behind, he 
succeeded at last, as he supposed, in making the 
horse understand that the challenge was not ac- 
cepted; and that if he (the horse), should feel in- 
clined to stop, no ungenerous advantage would be 
taken of it, and no wunhandsome insinuations would 
be made, to the effect that he stopped because he 
was tired or out of breath, or that he, could not 
have kept ahead with perfect ease had he chosen to 
do so. At last, the fleeter of the two animals,. 
quite satisfied, as it would seem, to have shown his 
superiority, and to perceive it was acknowledged by 
one who wished to pass for his better, stopped on 
the very pinnacle of a high hill, and gazed around 
him with calm complacency. Qur traveller ap- 
proaches gently, respectfully — he rejoices now 
that his moderation and good management have 
won the day; he cautiously puts out his hand to 
take the bridle—but, alas! “the best laid schemes 0’ 
mice an’ men gang aft a-gley ;”—at that instant 
again up go the heels, with another exulting squeal, 
and away flies the steed to his manger in Jerusalem. 
Mr. K- confessed he felt a little mortified in be- 
ing obliged to explain to the landlord the cause of his 
unexpected return to the Holy City, and was not a 
10 
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little provoked to. observe the malicious satisfaction 
and delight that shone in the faces of the servants 
as he related the story of his wrongs. 

The next morning, we left reluctantly the deli- 
cious waters of El Beer, and proceeded on our 
journey. All those who wish to take lessons in 
road-making should visit Palestine. In many 
places the path is covered with a deep bed of 
loose stones, into which the horse sinks almost to 
his knees at every step. It is astonishing how they 
can be travelled at all. One would suppose that 
half an hour’s travel over them would make any 
horse hors de combat—that is (according to one of my 
acquaintance, who always preferred literal transla- 
tions when he could have them), would make of 
him a “ horse of combat,” in other words a ‘ war- 
horse’ —to which distinction the multitude of his 
bruises and wounds would justly entitle him. That 
every horse is not completely disabled after the first 
day’s journey, can only be accounted for on that 
simple but universal principle which explains so 
many difficulties—“ they are used to it.” The 
stones are gathered from the adjacent fields and 
thrown into the public road, because here they are 
the most out of the way to those who remove them. 
The roads of Palestine have another peculiarity 
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which I never noticed in those of any other country ; 
they appear to be planned on purpose to lead you 
astray. Sometimes two or three different paths. 
will run parallel to each other for a half a mile or 
a mile, and then terminate in one; but often, when 
there is every appearance that they take the same 
direction and lead to a common end, they will all 
at once—especially when you happen to be in a 
hilly region, where you cannot see the other paths 
—change their course; then, making a gradual 
curve, land you no one knows where. 

Early in that day we passed by Bethel, so cele- 
brated in Scripture history. This portion of the 
country is diversified by hills or elevations mostly 
of a rounded form and easy ascent, but, compared 
with other parts of the Holy Land, could scarcely be 
called mountainous or hilly. As we advanced, the 
hills became higher and more abrupt. Towards 
evening, as we approached Nabloos (the ancient 
Sychar), our path, for a considerable distance, lay 
through a most delightful vale. I had often re- 
marked before, the singularly sweet and exhilarating 
air which circulates among the hills of Palestine, 
but on this occasion it impressed me more than usual. 
It seemed as if the zephyrs—the winds were gene- 
rally from the west or a westerly quarter during 
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our sojourn in this country—were instinct with 
life, and that it was no poetical flourish, but the ex- 
pression of a simple fact, when the ancients repre- 
sented them as living beings. The ethereal purity 
of the air, joined with a peculiarly mild and delight- 
ful sunshine, which was bright and warm without 
being in the slightest degree oppressive, seemed 
such as Schiller might have had in his ‘‘mind’s 
eye,’ when he says, in one of those charming ideal 
poems in which he delighted so much— 
“Ach! wie schén muss sich’s ergehen 
Dort im ewigen Sonnenschein, 


Und die Luft auf jenen H6hen— 
O wie labend muss sie seyn.’’* 


My friend Mr. 
his tendencies, and thinks there is no place in all 





» Who is very patriotic in 


the world like his own country, freely admits that 
he has never seen or felt any climate like this. He 
thinks if he should remain here for three or four 
months, he would certainly be quite cured. 

About half an hour before you reach Nabloos, 
the valley, along which you pass, divides into two 
branches ; the one continues northward, the other 


* “QO, how beautiful must it be there in everlasting sun- 
shine, and how refreshing the breeze upon those heights.” 
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turns off almost at right angles towards the west, 
leading to Nabloos. At this angle is situated 
Jacob’s well, where our Saviour conversed with 
the woman of Samaria. The mouth of the well 
is now blocked up with stones, but of the real 
identity of the place, I think there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. A short distance to the north of 
this, is Joseph’s tomb. The immediate vicinity of 
Nabloos is remarkable for the number of its trees, 
and its luxuriant vegetation; it is, indeed, one of 
the most beautiful and fertile spots in all Palestine. 
I saw in and about the town a number of old 
columns—some standing, but broken, others fallen 
—which cannot in all probability date later than 
the period when the Romans bore sway over this 
country. On the south of the valley, in which 
Nabloos stands, rises Mount Gerizim, and on the 
north, Mount Ebal. The declivity of their sides is 
steep, but not very difficult to climb. Their height 
I should think might be from 600 to 800 feet. 
The valley that divides them is, in some parts, 
scarcely a quarter of a mile wide. It was here 
that the blessings and curses of the law were pro- 
nounced before the assembled tribes of the children 
of Israel. Nabloos has, for this country, a very 
fair market, in which we found excellent apricots, 
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and large white mulberries in abundance. A 
bushel of the latter fruit might be bought here 
for a mere song. 

Early the next morning, we resumed our jour- 
ney, and after a ride of about two hours, came to 
the site of ancient Samaria. The whole region 
round about is exceedingly beautiful and pictu- 
resque. Although finely diversified with hills— 
many of which might not improperly be termed 
mountains—it is almost everywhere cultivable, and 
in fact highly cultivated. There is here a beauti- 
ful ruin of a Christian church, the date of which 
is uncertain. 

The only remains of the ancient city of Sama- 
ria worthy of notice, are a number of upright 
pillars scattered here and there. One group of 
these, consisting perhaps of fifty or upwards, is. 
supposed by some to mark the entrance of the 
royal palace, by others the public market-place. 
Of course, at this distance of time, and with such 
extremely imperfect data, we have nothing left us 
but conjecture. The pillars are about two feet in 
diameter at the base, and perhaps from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. They are composed of a | 
species of compact white limestone or marble, and, 
as might be expected, exhibit very strong marks 
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of the corroding tooth of time. It seems remark- 
able that they should have stood erect, while almost 
everything around them has not only fallen, but 
been ‘‘grated to dusty nothing.” It is probable 
that the rubbish from other parts of the building, 
having fallen and settled about their base, has been 
the principal, if not the only cause of their having 
retained their upright position. 


LETTER X. 


MAGNIFICENT PROSPECT—CAPTURING A HORSE—LOST AND 
FOUND—JENEEN—JACKALS—ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CON- 
SULS—MOUNT TABOR—NAZARETH. 


AxovuT half an hour after leaving Samaria on 
our way towards Jeneen (or Jenin), we crossed a 
high hill or mountain, from the summit of which 
we had a magnificent view, not only of the country 
around for an immense extent, but also of the 
‘‘ dark blue sea,” which, although twenty miles dis- 
tant, formed a very striking and interesting feature 
in the prospect. The hill being very steep, we dis- 
mounted to descend it, and walked, driving our horses 
before us. On reaching the bottom we mounted 
again, except Mr. K 
in the rear. Mr. 





, who, as usual, was a little 
and Yakoob rode on; I stayed 
a few minutes in order to assist Mr, K——, whose 
horse, having now learned the trick of running away, 
manifested a decided unwillingness to let himself be 
caught. But here he was, far from his home, in a 
region with whose paths he was in all probability but 
very imperfectly acquainted; besides, two to one 
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afforded no chance of a fair contest, and so he con- 
cluded, doubtless, that as discretion was the better 
part of valor, he could not do better than surrender 
at discretion. The articles of capitulation having 
been definitively settled, my friend and I galloped 
forward together ; but we had not gone far when Mr. 
K discovered that, in stopping to examine some 
curiosity, he had laid down his guide-book and had 
left it behind. He rode back to get it, while I 
hastened on to overtake Mr. and the drago- 
man, who were now plain in sight at no great dis- 
tance before me. A few minutes, however, before 
reaching Jeba, a village that was then close at hand, 
the road making a sudden turn, I lost sight of them; 
but feeling certain that they were not far off, I 
hurried forward with all convenient speed. When 
I reached the village, a man, whom doubtless our 
dragoman had requested to do so, informed me by 
signs that they had gone in a certain direction. 
I pushed on with all expedition, picking my way, 
however, with the greatest difficulty among the 
crooked and narrow streets which ran and branched 
in all imaginable directions among the mud-walled 
houses of the village. At length I emerged into 
the open road; at the same time, I perceived that 
there were two other roads leading nearly, but not 
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quite in the same direction as the one which I had 
taken. Doubtful whether I had chosen the right 
way, I rode on till I had a good view of the road 
for half a mile ahead, but I could see nothing of 
my companions. I now felt almost certain that I 
had lost my way; but what was I to do to find it 
again? If I returned to the village, I should be 
in the same difficulty as before, and if, by any pos- 
sibility, my companions were ahead of me, I should 
have lost a great deal of time. The idea of being 
among a barbarous people, of whose language I 
scarcely knew three words, and entirely separated 
from my friends without any notion of how or when 
I was to rejoin them, was not particularly agree- 
able. As, moreover, Mr. and Yakoob had left 
me in company with Mr. K » who could speak 
Arabic sufficiently well for all needful purposes, they 
would naturally feel free from anxiety on my ac- 
count, till Mr. K—— should come up with them, 
when, most probably, I should be lost beyond re- 
covery. While these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, I saw on one of the other roads, at a great 
distance, two persons, whom, from their general 
appearance, I took to be my friend and Yakoob. 
I was just on the point of galloping across the 
fields to join them—for in Palestine there are sel- 
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dom any fences but such as can be readily passed 
on horseback—when I bethought myself, and con- 
cluded to have recourse tomy knowledge of Arabic! 
Drowning persons are said to catch at straws, and 
I certainly caught at something much less than 
a straw—nevertheless, it saved me. I first ad- 
dressed myself to a man who was driving a large 
flock of goats, as he appeared to have a good 
honest countenance. ‘Where road Jeneen?” 
said I. He pointed to the road on which my horse 
was standing. Feigning not to understand him, I 
turned towards one of the others, as if he had said 
that was the way to Jeneen; whereupon he looked 
a most decided negative, at the same time saying 
something quite unintelligible to me. I thenrepeated 
my inquiry, asking if this was the way to Jeneen. 
Having no word for “ this,” I expressed it by point- 
ing with my hand. He answered “ Yes,” very 
earnestly, for I knew the Arabic “yes,”’ when it was 
spoken, although I could not speak it myself. So 
I determined to keep in this road. But not yet 
fully satisfied, after riding a little further, I put 
' the same question to another person with the same 
result. Uncertain whether my friends were before 
or behind, I rode on slowly. Soon after I turned, 
and, to my great joy, saw them coming at a con- 
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siderable distance behind me. They had stopped 
to inquire after our muleteers, whom we had sent 
on ahead early in the morning. Had I crossed 
over into the other road, I should have almost 
certainly missed the rest of the party. Some one, 
perhaps, may say, that the use of signs alone, 
might have enabled me to find the road as well as 
I did with my three Arabic words. I think other- 
wise. An English gentleman, whom I chanced to 
meet with at Jerusalem, got lost in a similar man- 
ner, among the Bedouins, and although he mani- 
fested great self-possession and unequalled perse- 
verance, all his signs availed him nothing. After 
passing many hours in the most painful suspense, 
he was accidentally met by one of the party to 
which he belonged. One great difficulty is, that 
when a person knows nothing of a language, he 
can seldom pronounce even a name so that it will 
be intelligible to a native of the country; but if 
he know only a very few other words, these will 
generally enable his hearer to guess what name he 
means, and what he is talking about. 

It might be a not altogether uninteresting sub- 
ject of speculation, to inquire what would probably 
be the ultimate result, in case you or any traveller, 
totally ignorant of their language, should get com- 
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pletely lost among these barbarians. At first, of 
course, you would use signs trying to describe your 
party, or indicate the place to which you wished to 
go. Failing in both, as you certainly would, un- 
less those around you should happen to have some 
previous knowledge of you or your party, you 
would perhaps show or offer them money, in the 
fond hope that its magic power may quicken their 
perceptions; in other words, make them under- 
stand what is simply and absolutely unintelligible. 
“But,” you will say, “if it cannot give a new in- 
tellect, my money may give a new will, and where 
there is a will, there will be founda way.” Though 
you do not—in fact you cannot overestimate the in- 
fluence of gold with these people, you greatly under- 
estimate their sagacity. Don’t talk of your money— 
you are alone among a people of whose language 
you know not one word, and therefore you and 
everything belonging to you is in their power. 
‘¢ Ay, but Iam armed, and these rascals, if they 
regard nothing else, have an unbounded respect for 
European fire-arms.” ‘True, and if you retain your 
self-possession and your pistols, you will perhaps 
escape being robbed for a few hours; for although 
with their long guns, they might pick you off at a 
distance that would make them quite secure from 
an 
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your pistols; yet as mere blood-thirstiness 1s not 
among the many sins of these people, they would 
patiently and wisely wait till nature—the need of 
food and sleep—should place you at their mercy. 
In a few hours, or days at the farthest, and all 
your money, clothes, ay, and your trusted pistols 
too, may be had for less than the asking. With 
regard to your treatment, much would depend on 
the character of those among whom you may chance 
to fall; if hardened and reckless, they would rob 
and leave you; if comparatively humane, they might 
respect your misfortunes and treat you kindly, 
with the expectation, of course, of being well re- 
warded for it. If Arabs of this sort found you 
first, or if those of any sort found you after you 
had been robbed, they would probably, on dis- 
covering that it was impossible to learn anything 
from yourself, convey you to some English consul 
—knowing that they are generally fond of curiosi- 
ties—as if you had been some nondescript animal ; 
and so perhaps the matter might end. . 

We arrived at Jeneen, near the middle of the 
afternoon, and pitched our tent about a quarter of 
a mile from the town. Scarcely was it sunset, 
when we heard the cries of jackals on every side. 
Walking forth a half a mile or so from our tent, we 
saw great troops of them a little way off from us, 
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running towards the town. Not long after, my 
friend Mr 
tent. We heard them about and near our encamp- 


shot one a short distance from our 





ment, whenever we were awake through the night. 
Generally speaking, they are far from being for- 
midable, and rarely enter a dwelling that is inhabit- 
ed, unless pressed by extreme hunger; so that 
sleeping, as was our custom, with our pistols within 
convenient reach, we had nothing to fear.. We 
were told that wolves also were frequently found 
in the vicinity of Jeneen, but we had not the 
pleasure of meeting with any. As for robbers, 
there was no end to the stories about them; but 
our experience was like that of the unsophisticated 
country woman “down east,’ who had heard a 
great deal about the war, and finally resolved to 
see for herself; so, as she said, “I went right 
where the war was, and there wa’n’t any.” To be 
candid, however, I have no doubt that we met with 
a multitude of persons who would have been most 
happy to have robbed us, could they only have done 
so in a safe, quiet way. But there were many 
reasons to deter them from such a course. In the 
first place, as already intimated, they have a re- 
spect for European fire-arms that amounts abso- 
lutely to veneration; in the next place, they have 
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a vague and almost unbounded respect or fear for the 
English—not perhaps the less strong on account of 
their remoteness, and their imperfect knowledge of 
the resources of that mighty nation; for distance not 
only often makes what is beautiful more enchant- 
ing, but what is great or majestic, more imposing. 
Lastly, they are somewhat, though a very little, 
restrained by the fear of the Turkish government. 
It is astonishing what an influence the English 
consuls—the visible representatives of that distant, 
unknown, but mighty power—have over the minds 
of these people. A few months before we visited 
Syria, a small party of travellers had been robbed 
by a wild tribe, who paid no allegiance nor respect 
to the Turkish government.. The English consul, 
of that vicinity, sent a message to the chief of the 
tribe, to the effect that the money and articles 
taken must be. restored, and they were restored, 
accordingly, to the value of the uttermost farthing. 
No doubt, the success of their arms, in defending 
this country first against Bonaparte, and after- 
wards against Ibraheem Pasha, has contributed in 
no small degree to the estimation in which the 
English are held by the people of Palestine. But 
much is due also to the high character of the con- 
suls themselves. It is greatly to be regretted that 
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our own country is so unworthily represented by 
its consuls, in the Levant, as well as in many other 
remote countries. It is not unfrequent to meet 
with persons bearing the title of American consuls, 
who can scarcely speak our language, and who 
know little or nothing of our resources, institutions, 
or laws. Now, however estimable as men some of 
these consuls may be, it is impossible that they 
should properly represent the dignity of the Ameri- 
can Republic, or afford any efficient protection or 
aid to our citizens when abroad. 

But if it is preposterous to appoint a person who 
knows nothing of our language and laws, to the 
office of United States Consul, it is equally so, to 
appoint one who is ignorant of the language and 
laws of the country where he is to reside. And 
while I acknowledge, with joy and pride, that a few 
of our consuls, in Europe and the Levant, pos- 
sess such qualifications and character as would do 
honor to any nation, it must be admitted that they 
form the exception rather than the rule. It is im- 
possible for one who has given any attention to the 
subject, to escape the conviction that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in our whole system of man- 
agement, in regard to our consuls abroad. I am 
acquainted with an American gentleman who has 

Lit 
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travelled a great deal in foreign countries, who says 
that, were it in his power to do so, he would always 
travel under an English passport in preference to 
an American. ‘The English consuls, he affirms, are 
both more ready and more able to defend the rights 
or promote the interests of their countrymen. I 
do not mean to insinuate that American citizens 
abroad are often in need of protection—this is the 
smallest part—but the dignity of our country needs 
to be adequately represented. The natives of the 
old world are generally extremely ignorant of the 
western continent. They form their opinion of the 
American people by what they see of American 
travellers and consuls, and as the latter are more 
constantly before them, it is natural that they 
should have the principal share in imparting and 
fixing impressions of our national character.—From 
the manly and decisive tone, however, of the recent 
Inaugural, with respect to our foreign relations, we 
are authorized to hope that this subject will ere long 
receive, from the present administration, that atten- 
tion which one of so great importance deserves. 
Our route from Jeneen to Nazareth lay through 
the famous plain and battle-field of Esdreelon; the 
soil of which is, in most parts, remarkably fertile, 
having been enriched, I suppose, by the blood of so 
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many armies.* This plain may be about twenty 
miles long, and from four or five to ten miles broad. 
We saw at no great distance from us on the right, 
the mountains Gilboa, Little Hermon, and Tabor. 
The form of the last is remarkable. From every 
point of view from which we looked upon it, it had 
the appearance of a flattened hemisphere, present- 
ing an outline of great regularity. The highest 
part of the mountain is probably about 1000 feet 
above the adjacent plain. 

About noon we reached Nazareth, which is finely 
situated on the side of a hill that overlooks a most 
picturesque and delightful valley. Not far from 
the town is an excellent and copious fountain, or 
well, called “The Fountain of the Virgin.” A 
number of women, of remarkably fine forms and 
features, were engaged in carrying water in large 
jars or pitchers on their heads, from the fountain 
to the town. It seemed to be their constant and 
only occupation. I had very often before, seen 
women carrying water in pitchers in the manner 
described; in fact, when this kind of work is to be 
~ done, it is almost always, as it would seem, per- 


% It has been said of this plain, that ‘it has been the 
scene of encampment of every army that bas invaded Pales- 
tine, from Saul to Kleber.” 
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formed by the women, in all the countries of the 
Levant that we visited; this, however, was the 
only instance that I observed, in which that kind of 
labor was kept up throughout the day. During 
the five hours that we remained in Nazareth, 
it did not seem to be intermitted for a moment. 

After visiting a chapel, which is said to occupy 
the site of the house of the Virgin Mary, and some 
other places of less interest, anxious to lose as little 
time as possible, we determined to resume our jour- 
ney that evening, and to pitch our tent on the 
right, a few miles further on towards the Sea of 
Galilee. As we left Nazareth, our road passed 
over the ridge of the hill on the side of which the 
town is situated. When at the highest point, I 
turned back and surveyed one of the sweetest land- 
scapes ever presented to my view. The thought— 
which was entirely unexpected and unsolicited, for 
it is a principle with me never, on such occasions, 
to work myself up into emotion—that this very 
landscape, with the same beautiful and varied out- 
line of the distant hills, had doubtless often been 
gazed upon by our Saviour and his disciples, filled 
my eyes, I know not why, with irrepressible tears. 
In the opposite direction the view was, perhaps, 
even more extensive, and scarcely less beautiful, em- 
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bracing a region of great fertility, covered almost 
everywhere with luxuriant vegetation, or with grain 
fields ‘‘already white to harvest.” That night we 
encamped about two hours from the Sea of Tiberias 
or Galilee. 
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Very early the next morning we were up and on 
our way. After riding a short distance, our drago- 
man pointed out to us a mountain, supposed to be 
that on which Christ fed the multitude. Soon 
after, we reached the margin of an extensive valley, 
at the bottom of which, and about a mile and a half 
from us, we saw the Sea of Tiberias glittering like 
silver in the morning sun. Descending the slope, 
which is rather steep as well as long, we came at 
length to the town of Tabareeyeh (the ancient 
Tiberias), situated immediately on the shore of the 
sea. An Arab proverb says, that it is here the 
king of the fleas holds his court; and certainly, 
judging from external appearances, his majesty has 
exhibited great judgment in selecting his residence. 
We had neither time nor inclination to test his 
royal hospitality, but I have not the slightest doubt 
that had we chosen to stop, he would have given us 
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a most cordial welcome. To speak candidly, I think 
Tabareeyeh is rather more dirty than any other 
town we saw in all Palestine—a complimentary dis- 
tinction of which the full force can be appreciated 
by those only who have themselves seen the towns 
of this country. If, however, misfortune be any 
excuse for filth, Tabareeyeh may claim some indulg- 
ence, on the ground of its having been almost de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, in 1837. Among other 
evidences of this calamity, we saw one of the largest 
and finest buildings in the place, with its walls rent 
by several great fissures from the top to the bottom. 
Riding along the shore for the distance of about a 
mile, we came to the warm baths, which are sup- 
plied by copious natural fountains of hot water. 
On tasting the water I found it strongly saline, 
with what I thought a trace of sulphur. Along the 
shore of the sea, we saw many columns ‘and other 
remains of antiquity. These are sufficient, even 
without the evidence of history, to render it proba- 
ble that Tiberias must have once been a large and 
splendid city. The sea or lake is a very handsome 
sheet of water, and the prospect at this place would 
be one of almost unrivalled beauty if the surround- 
ing hills were not so destitute of vegetation. 

After ascending from the valley on our return 
from Tabareeyeh, we met with an annoyance of a 
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somewhat remarkable character. Innumerable lit- 
tle gnats, that made up by their activity for every 
other defect, seemed to fill all the air. Whole 
armies of them would get into one’s ears, and there 
exercise themselves, whether in real battles or sham 
fights, I will not undertake to say. It was utterly 
impossible to exclude them from the beard, hair, or 
eyes ; even a handkerchief, drawn ever so tightly 
round the head, seemed to afford but little or no 
protection. For a time our suffering was so great 
that we began to think that the pleasure of seeing 
even this glorious country, might be purchased at 
too dear arate. In truth, I had rather encounter 
at once all the wolves, jackals, and fleas (nota bene, 
I place the most formidable last), in Palestine ; 
nay, I had rather be beset with an army of hungry 
Arabs, crying on every side of me ‘ bucksheesh,” 
than again endure what I endured that day from 
these little Eumenides. The words attributed by 
the poet to the other species, might with equal truth 
be applied to this. 


“Und glaubt er fliechend zu entspringen, 
Gefliigelt sind wir da.* 





* The Furies themselves are represented as speaking of 
one whom they are commissioned to torment: ‘‘ And if he 
by fleeing thinks to escape, we with our wings are [already] 
there.”—Scu1Lier’s Kraniche von Ibicus. 
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It was in vain that we galloped our horses; 
wherever we rode, our winged tormentors were al- 
ready there. In vain we stopped to give them bat- 
tle; the hundred hands of Briareus would have been 
unequal to such a contest. When, however, every 
hope (except the distant hope of a strong wind) had 
failed, we had recourse to a very simple remedy 
which proved completely successful—we lighted our 
cigars. The breeze carried the smoke about our 
faces and hair, into every little crevice or passage 
into which the gnats could possibly enter, and our 
subtile adversaries, in their turn, found themselves 
in the power of a still more subtile foe. In short, 
so long as we availed ourselves of the aid of our 
new ally we were completely victorious, but if for 
one moment we dismissed it, we were again at the 
mercy of our merciless tormentors. At last, after 
we had maintained the struggle for more than two 
hours, a strong wind from the north-west arose and 
swept them away—beyond that boarn, I trust, 
whence no traveller returns. 

We had hired our horses of a person in Jerusalem, 
who also furnished mules to carry our tent, Xc., 
and sent two muleteers to have charge of the ani-. 
mals. It was understood that the horses were to 
be supplied with food at their owner’s expense. 

12 
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Seeing, however, that the poor beasts were kept on 
the slimmest fare, we resolved this day to have 
them well fed at our own charge—the more espe- 
cially as we designed making a journey somewhat 
longer than usual before we pitched our tent for 
the night. Accordingly, while we, reclining under 
the shade of a fine olive-tree, were involving our- 
selves in the fumes of the “ fragrant weed,” as a 
protection against the gnats, they (the horses) had 
been making a hearty meal on barley ; the heartiest, 
I ween, that they had had for many a weary day. 
The effect of this high feeding was soon apparent. 
On ordinary occasions, though quite obedient to the 
whip or spur, they seemed to move because they 
must ; but now it was a delight for them to carry us 
at their swiftest speed. ‘The air this afternoon was 
even more exhilarating than usual. It chanced that 
our road lay through an extensive and level plain. 
After we had travelled at an uncommonly rapid 
pace for two or three hours, we espied, about two hun- 
dred yards from our path, a jackal skulking among 
the weeds. Immediately, all of us, as if actuated by 
one ‘spirit, set off after him in full pursuit; my 
horse happened to be one of the best; but although 
in the first part of the chase I was among the fore- 
most, the jackal turned his course so as to bring 
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some of the rest of the party much closer to him 
than I had been at any time. Mr. K 
now nearest, discharged both the loads of his double- 





, who was, 


barrelled pistol without effect; he then spurred his 
horse forward till his feet were almost on the back 
of the poor fugitive, when the latter, inspired with 
the courage of despair, turned, and made a furious 
spring at the horse’s neck. The horse, starting 
back, escaped being bitten, but the surprise occa- 
sioned by this unexpected resistance of the jackal, 
checked for a few seconds the progress of his fore- 
most pursuers. At this moment, as I was hurrying 
forward, hoping and thinking that the glory of the 
day was reserved for me, a sudden bound of my 
horse jarred my hand with such force, that my 
pistol went off with the shock. Meanwhile, the 
jackal—who appears to have shown more general- 
ship than any of us, and who, from the first, had 
been directing his course towards a rocky hill near 
the road—taking advantage of the new surprise occa- 
sioned ‘by this untoward accident, fairly made good 
his retreat to the hill, where he managed to hide 
himself so well, probably in some cave or crevice of 
the rock, that, although we made a pretty thorough 
search, we were unable to find him afterwards. If, 
instead of all\of us pursuing him from behind, a 
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portion of the party had directed their efforts to- 
wards cutting off his retreat and keeping him in the 
open plain, which was very extensive in the oppo- . 
site direction, there is no doubt that our hunt 
would have been successful. We had among us 
several pistol-loads still undischarged, and even in 
the event that all our fire-arms had failed, we could 
easily have dispatched him with clubs or stones ; 
for in a long run on level ground, he would have 
been no match for the slowest of our horses. After’ 
the excitement of the moment was passed, I confess 
T experienced but little regret that the affair had 
terminated as it did; for I cannot help feeling, in 
my calmer moments,.a very strong repugnance to 
making war upon any creature that has never in- 
jured and is not likely. to injure me or mine. The 
object of our fierce pursuit had not offered the 
least molestation to any of us; on the contrary, 
he was to all appearance quietly minding his own 
business, as a good citizen should do. 

About half an hour after the event just related, 
we came to the end of the plain in which we had 
been travelling, and now our path lay through a 
narrow valley, bounded by low hills which were 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, with trees, and 
beautiful flowers. Soon after, the shades of even- 
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ing began to fall, and we heard on every side of us 
the voices of singing-birds. It was the first time 
during our sojourn in Palestine that we had listened 
to this kind of music. The great defect, in almost 
all the country through which we had previously 
travelled, was the absence of woods or uncultivated 
trees. There were in the valleys and on the hill- 
sides an endless number of olive, fig, pomegran- 
ate, and mulberry trees, but very rarely any trees 
growing wild. The tops of the high hills or mount- 
ains were invariably destitute of trees, and fre- 
quently of every species of vegetation. Whether 
this circumstance had any connection with that of 
the rarity of singing-birds, I leave to others who 
have had better opportunities for observation to 
determine. : 

Moore, who paints almost everything with the 
hues of the rainbow, has somewhere these lines: — 

“ And Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods'so full of nightingales.” 


Now we happened to be encamped near the banks 

of the Jordan, in May, in the very season, I should 

suppose, when, if ever, the birds might be expected 

to “sing among the branches ;’’ but, so far as I re- 

collect, we heard neither in the daytime nor in the 

evening the voice of a single bird of song; we 
12* 
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heard only the croaking of frogs and the howling 
of jackals. It is true, we pitched our tent not far 
from the Dead Sea; it might, perhaps, have been 
different on the upper waters of the Jordan. All 
the travellers, however, that I chanced to meet, 
who had visited those regions, confirmed this obser- 
vation respecting the scarcity of singing-birds. 

As the light of day receded, we beheld a twilight 
of surpassing beauty; combining shades of ethe- 
real softness and purity with the richest hues of 
gold and orange imaginable; it seemed even to 
transcend that exquisite picture of Byron :— 


*¢ And in the heayen that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon away.” 


That night we pitched our tent about four hours 
from Acre. It was nine o’clock when we halted. 
The twilight had gradually disappeared under the 
rays of the moon, which was now riding high in the 
heavens. 

By long acquaintance and habit, one becomes 
perhaps as strongly attached to a movable dwell- 
ing, as to one that has its foundations fixed 
upon a rock in your native soil. It is true, in 
the former case, you haye nothing but the house 
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and its attendant furniture; you have not near it 
the rose-bush, the grassy hillock, the rivulet that 
‘““makes sweet music with the enamelled stones,”’ 
nor the old familiar tree under which, in your 
childhood, you have played or reposed a thousand 
times. But if the attachment which you feel for 
your tent does not resemble the well-tried affection 
of a long-standing friendship, it is, at all events, 
not unlike the feeling you would have for one who, 
though you may not have known him so long, has 
the distinguished merit of being your single and 
only friend among a nation of heartless strangers; 
—it is all the home you have, where, but for it, you 
would be utterly homeless. I confess, that after 
the journey of the day had been accomplished, I 
waited for the rising of those light and pliant walls, 
with as great anxiety, and with much the same 
feeling, as I should have looked through the shades 
of twilight for the appearance of my other home, 
after a long and lonely day’s journey. 

The next morning we set out at sunrise, and in 
an hour came in sight of Mount Carmel; a long 
rocky ridge, forming the southern limit of the ex- 
tensive plain in which Acre is situated. The high- 
est part of this mountain is said to be only about 
eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. About 
ten o’clock, we reached that city, so famous in the 
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wars of the Crusades, as well as in more recent 
times. It is built on the sea-coast, in a vast plain, 
probably twenty or twenty-five miles in extent. 
Although so rich in historical associations, it did 
not strike me as at all attractive. The town is 
neither handsome nor ancient. It has been so fre- 
quently battered down, in the different sieges that 
it has undergone, that almost every trace of an- » 
tiquity has been obliterated. Remaining only long 
enough to procure refreshments, and make a hasty 
survey of the place, we again mounted our horses, 
and set off for Tyre. After riding about three 
hours, we left the plain already mentioned, and 
crossed a mountain ridge of limestone, which ter- 
minates at the sea in a precipitous rocky promon- 
‘tory. Our path lay along the edge or brink of this 
promontory, and there were places where, if our 
horses had chanced to slip, it would have resulted, in 
all probability, in our suddenly taking a sea-bath, two 
or three hundred feet below the road which we were 
travelling. Maving passed this mountain ridge, 
we continued our journey along a rough, irregular 
road, for perhaps a half an hour further, when we 
came to another ridge of limestone, almost as white 
as the whitest marble, which we crossed in a similar 
manner, our path running, as before, near the edge 
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of the rock, several hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. At that time the wind was pretty high, 
and it was a most interesting sight to look down 
upon the swelling angry waves, while scarcely the 
slightest sound of their raging ascended to our 
ears.* The road here appeared to have been 
cut or deeply worn in the rock, as there is in 
most parts a barrier or wall, formed partly of the 
native rock, and partly of stones placed one upon 
another, separating the traveller from the preci- 
pice. The pass is about a mile in length, and is 
said to have been made by Alexander the Great. 
According to some writers, this is the famous 
“‘ Ladder of Tyre.”+ Having reached the foot of 
the ladder, we continued our way for a mile or two 
along the coast, until we came opposite to an an- 
cient ruin, on a steep eminence, a few hundred 
yards to the right of our path. We turned aside 


* Our “ way was on the margin of the land, 
O’er the [white] summit of the rocks, whose base 
Beats back the roaring surge, scarce heard so high.” 
Cowper. 

+ It may be proper to observe that in many parts of 
Palestine, where the road descends a steep declivity, it is 
cut into steps, with a view to prevent the horses from slip- 
ping. Some traces of steps are said to have been found 
in this pass of the White Promontory. 
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to examine this place, and found a number of stand- 
ing, as well as several fallen columns, and also a few 
fragments of what was probably a mosaic pavement. 
They were composed of small rectangular stones, of 
different colors, embedded in a sort of cement. 
The edifice had probably been a temple or a pa- 
lace, and had unquestionably been erected at a very 
remote epoch. From its picturesque and com- 
manding situation, as well as from the style of the 
columns and mosaic, which were very similar to 
what have been found on the site of Tyre itself, I 
concluded it might very probably have been a 
country residence of one of the Tyrian kings or 
nobles, when the city was in the acme of her pride 
and power. I am not aware that this ruin has 
been before noticed by any traveller. 

That evening we encamped not far from what have 
been termed the “ Cisterns of Solomon.’ These are 
three reservoirs, somewhat similar in construction to 
Solomon’s Pools, near Jerusalem. The larger one— 
which I did not see, as it was almost dark when we 
pitched our tent—according to the testimony of a 
very: respectable traveller, is octagonal in its form, 
and is twenty-two yards in diameter. Of the other 
two, the larger is twenty, the smaller, twelve yards 
square. These cisterns are supposed to have been 
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constructed by Solomon, for Hiram, king of Tyre. 
TI regret to state that we started so early the next 
morning, that I had no opportunity of giving these 
works a satisfactory examination. To confess the 
truth, I was not at all aware, at that time, of 
the interest which attaches to them as relics 
of antiquity ; in fact, I did not even know to whom 
their construction was attributed. So much for 
travelling without a good guide-book, and with an 
ignorant dragoman ; for unless your dragoman is an 
intelligent and very honest fellow, instead of assist- 
ing you in your researches, he will probably do 
everything he can to prevent you from making them; 
his object being to get to the end of the journey 
with as little trouble and delay as possible. 

A ride of about an hour from the Cisterns of Solo- 
mon, brought us to the site of the great commer- 
cial city of the Pheenicians. In approaching the 
place, our horses were obliged to wade through the 
deep sand, which the waves of the sea had, in the 
course of ages, accumulated on the causeway con- 
structed by Alexander the Great, and at last made 
it a complete isthmus, connecting the island on 
which the city was built with the main land. 
From any part of the coast, towards the south, for 
several miles, could be seen most distinctly the 
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Ras-el-Abiad, (the “‘ White Cape, or Promontory, ’’) 
the extremity of the ridge of white limestone, al- 
ready mentioned. It is, indeed, a most striking 
object—and I could not help but reflect how often 
the mariners of ancient Tyre, after a dark and 
dubious night, or violent storm, had, by casting 
their eyes on this conspicuous beacon, recognized 
with joy their vicinity to their native city; or, it 
may be, beheld with terror, during such a night or 
storm, the white mountain mass, looming before 
them like a huge winding-sheet, presaging ship- 
wreck and destruction among the still whiter 
breakers at its base. 

The site of ancient Tyre is now occupied by the 
modern town of Soor, or Tsoor, which name is 
doubtless a corruption of the Greek Tvpos (Turos). 
We rode round the walls of the present town, and 
saw various remains in different places. In an ex- 
cavation recently made, we observed some columns 
that were still erect, and a number of fragments. 
Those that we examined were composed of a species 
of granite, in which minute crystals of schorl sup- 
plied the place of mica. On the sea-shore we saw 
several columns lying prostrate, where the waves 
continually broke over them. And this was, to 
appearance, all that remained of the greatest com- 
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mercial city of antiquity, the ancient mistress of 
the seas, who sat as a queen among the nations, and 
said, in the pride of her heart—‘“‘ To my power and 
glory there shall be no end.’”’ Soor is a small, 
miserable-looking place, containing a population of 
probably not more than 1000 or 1500 inhabitants ; 
it is, however, like all the towns of this country, 
surrounded with walls. While contemplating the 
insignificance, degradation, and filth of the modern 
town, one can hardly forbear asking, in the language 
of the prophet: ‘Is this your joyous city—the 
crowning city, whose merchants are princes, whose 
traffickers are the honorable of the earth ?’’* 

_ Just before we reached Soor, we fell in with two 
men riding on horseback, one of whom appeared to 
be very young. His features were decidedly hand- 
some, and he was mounted on a splendid horse. His 
attendant, or dragoman, conversed a few moments 
with ours, and then we separated to meet on the 
road towards Saida. They had stopped for refresh- 
ment and repose at what might be termed an Arab 
inn, or café, and were sitting in the Oriental style 
on a mat, partaking of a lunchin which they politely 
and cordially invited us to share. We accepted 


* Tsaiah, chap. xxiii. verses 7 and 8. 
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their offer, and in a little while the whole party 
was engaged in conversation. The young gentle- 
man could speak a little English, and his attendant 
spoke Italian. Between the two we managed to 
communicate our thoughts after a fashion. Our 
hosts were both Syrians; the young man, as he in- 
formed us, was brother to the American consul at 





, for in all the Levant, it is not uncommon for 
natives of the respective countries to act as Ameri- 
can consuls. He expressed, as I suppose he was 
in duty bound to do, the greatest liking and admi- 
ration of the American people. From generals, 
he and his companion descended to particulars, 
and expressed the most extraordinary liking and 
admiration for the humble individuals before them. 
Whether it was diffidence, or whether it was owing 
to the difficulty he experienced in speaking our 
language, the young gentleman seemed to prefer 
to give all his compliments in Arabic, and leave 
them to be translated by Yakoob, by which pro- 
cess they probably lost nothing in strength, although 
they might have lost a great deal in elegance or 
delicacy. It so happened that Yakoob, being 
about to ask an important favor, had at that time 
an especial wish to please us, and, like many per- 
sons of coarse feelings and defective judginent, 
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thought the stronger the dose of flattery adminis- 
tered by him, the more surely our spirits would be 
lulled into that placid good-humor, so propitious 
to those who are asking a boon. Flattery from 
others, moreover, would be much less likely to 
awaken suspicion, than if it seemed to come from 
himself. At that time, however, I was ignorant of 
his motives, and imperfectly acquainted with his 
character ; and, in my simplicity, supposed that the 
translation of the words of our newfriend was as lite- 
ral and faithful as any translation could reasonably 
be. As, therefore, one flattering sentence was poured 
out after another, each successive one overtopping 
that which preceded, I found it extremely difficult 
to preserve the expression of gravity and respect 
which the occasion seemed to demand. I said to 
myself: ‘ Who can doubt any longer that the Irish ” 
are of Phoenician extraction—for here we were in 
the very heart of ancient Phcenicia—and that the 
modern ‘ Blarney’ is a legitimate lineal descendant 
of an antique Blarney, which, doubtless, reigned and 
flourished here long before the Romans had ever 
heard of Hibernia.’’ When, however, I looked at 
the young man’s handsome, manly, and expressive 
features, my impatience and my uncharitable 
thoughts were somewhat mitigated. As if half 
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conjecturing the nature of my reflections, he turned 
to me, and said very earnestly, in his imperfect 
English, that he had good reason to love the name 
of America; that all the useful education he had 
ever received was given him in a school at Beyroot, 
kept by an American—an American missionary, I 
think—and that he regarded it as one of the great- 
est pieces of good fortune in his life, to have en- 
joyed such an opportunity. He had studied, if 1 
remember rightly, Arithmetic and Algebra in his 
native language, the Arabic; and had given a few 
months only to the acquisition of the English 
tongue. We journeyed on together for several 
hours, and the more I conversed with him without 
the mediation of our dragoman, the better I liked 
him, and at last parted from him with feelings of 
the most cordial respect and friendship. 
Everything that I have seen while in these 
“foreign lands,” has made me feel more and more 
deeply the importance of being acquainted with the 
language of the country through which you travel. 
I prefer no sweeping charges against that most 
necessary class of persons, called, in the East, 
‘“‘dragomen.’’ I have reason to believe that there 
are some, perhaps many, very honest and honorable 
men of this profession ;—I merely say, that there is 
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no set of men on the face of the earth, who have 
so great temptations to be dishonest, and none who 
can be so, with such entire impunity. 

On one occasion, I wished to make a small pre- 
sent to an Arab guide, who had rendered me a tri- 
fling service. I handed the money to Yakoob, and 
desired him to give it to the guide, and to explain 
the reason for my wishing to make him a present. 
From some circumstances that occurred at the time 
and afterwards, I had cause to believe that Yakoob 
gave the money as his own, in part payment, per- 
haps, of some previous debt. Now, even a very 
imperfect knowledge of Arabic would have enabled 
me to detect such a trick, and his knowing that I pos- 
sessed such knowledge would have restrained him 
from attempting anything of the kind. One of the 
commonest modes in which a dragoman defrauds 
his employer is, to charge him for whatever he 
buys twice or thrice as much as he himself pays for 
it. For example, a traveller wishes to hire a horse 
—his dragoman brings him a horse-dealer—‘ For 
how much will you furnish me with a good horse to 
go to ?” The answer through the dragoman 
is “thirty piastres per day ;” (the horse-dealer had 
demanded only fifteen.) ‘‘ That is much too high ; 
, the other day, paid only twenty.” 
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The dragoman turns to the horse-dealer and says: 
“J regret that my master is so parsimonious; he 
declares he will give but ten piastres; you had bet- 
ter take that rather than miss the opportunity ; 
for I know him well, and what he once says he 
always adheres to.” Then turning to his employer 
—“ The man consents to let his horse go for 
twenty-five piastres; it is too much, but I do not 
believe you can do better; it is, indeed, the regular 
charge. If your friend got one cheaper, it must 
have been an inferior article, or perhaps there was 
that day less demand for horses than usual.’ So 
the traveller. pays twenty-five piastres, of which the 
horse-dealer pockets ten and the dragoman fifteen. 
In order to guard against detection, a dragoman 
will go to a shopkeeper and say: ‘If my master 
comes to buy anything of you, you must sell it to 
him for so much (perhaps three times the usual 
price) ; if you do otherwise, you will lose all the cus- 
tom which I have it in my power to throw into your 
hands.” <A traveller of my acquaintance, who 
could speak besides English only one language, the 
Italian, and that but imperfectly, had once occasion, 
in the city of 





. to employ a valet de place, a 
temporary guide and interpreter, to show the way 
through the town, and assist him in making some 
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purchases. He called first at a jeweller’s to buy a 
watch-crystal. The: guide told him the price was 
twenty piastres (a dollar of our money). Mr. 





expressed his surprise that it should be so much. 
The guide assured him that this was the invariable 
price, and that they could not be obtained anywhere 
else for less. ‘‘ We shall see,” said Mr. 
self, and bade the guide take him to another jewel- 





to him- 


ler’s shop. The villain having no suspicion of what 
was to follow, conducted him without hesitation as he 
had been directed; but g little before they reached 
the shop, Mr. 
durst not disobey: . “‘ You will remain here.where 





said to him, in a tone that he 


you are, in the street; I will go and inquire for 
myself about the watch-glass.” Of course, the ras- 
cal was very indignant that an innocent, simple- 
hearted man like himself should be the object of 
such unjust suspicion. It was all in vain. Mr. 
asked the price in Italian, which is very 





generally spoken by mer chants in the Levant, and 
the answer was, ‘‘five piastres.” Now, if he had 
gone into the shop accompanied by the guide, the 
latter would have talked to the shopkeeper in 
Arabic or Turkish, the business would have readily 
been arranged, and twenty piastres, not five, would 
have been the price of the watch-crystal. 
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After we arrived at Beyroot, and paid Yakoob 
for his services, he could not forbear, in the joy 
of his heart, to speak of the amount of money that 
he possessed. We happened to know just the sum 
he had when he left Alexandria, and now, in addi- 
tion to what he then had, and what we had since 
paid him for his services, he possessed about four- 
teen pounds sterling. He had certainly turned his 
talents to good account during the short space of 
three weeks. Yet, considering how completely he 
had everything in his own, hands, it ought perhaps 
to be regarded as a great proof of his moderation 
and forbearance, that he had made so little out of us. 
On all the provisions that were purchased during 
our stay in the quarantine at Jaffa, and on our 
journey from Jerusalem to Beyroot, he had prob- 
ably realized at least one hundred per cent. ; and on 
the horses which he hired for us at Jerusalem, I 
have little doubt that he made at least two hun- 
dred per cent. There was then very little demand 
for horses, as at that season of the year but few 
Europeans were travelling in Palestine; the ani- 
mals.were far from being of the first quality, and 
yet we paid what would have been a very high 
price even for the best. 

We arrived at Saida (Sidon) about five o’cloek 
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P.M. The remains of antiquity at this place are 
not particularly interesting. The object most 
worthy of notice is, perhaps, the old castle, built 
by Louis IX., of France. It stands on the south 
side of the city, and is now partly in ruins. Saida 
is a much larger and finer-looking town than 
Soor. The population may perhaps amount to 
five thousand, of whom more than half are Christ- 
ians. It may be remarked that in all this part of 
Palestine, that is in and about Nazareth, Acre, Soor, 
and Saida, there are much fewer Arabs—although 
the language of the people is Arabic—and many 
more Syrians than in the country farther south. 
The reader need scarcely be reminded that, before 
the Mohammedan conquest, the people of all this 
portion of Asia, including Syria and Asia Minor, 
professed the Christian faith. Hence, we shall 
find that the prevalence of Islamism generally 
bears a direct proportion to the number of Arabs, 
or those of Arab descent, residing in these coun- 
tries. 

In passing from a Mohammedan to a Christian 
town, nothing strikes a traveller more forcibly than 
the difference in the appearance of the women. In 
all places where Mohammedanism prevails, the faces 
of the respectable portion of the other sex, when they 
are in the street, or in the presence of strangers, are 
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either entirely hidden with an impenetrable veil, or 
else so far covered that the eyes alone are visible. I 
had become so accustomed to this practice, in Alex- 
andria, Cairo, and Jerusalem, that when I first 
observed the freedom with which the women of 
Nazareth exposed their faces to the view of stran- 
gers, it seemed like a want of modesty. I would not, 
however, on any account, have you imagine that I 
am becoming Mohammedanized. Indeed, I had 
never understood, till I visited these countries, the 
immeasurable superiority of the Christian religion 
over that of Mohammed; I allude, of course, to 
their practical influence on society, for I would 
not for a moment think of comparing them as 
systems of faith. But there is no point in which 
I think Christianity has so decided an advantage 
over Mohammedanism, as in the positidn which it 
assigns to women. If we look over the countries 
of the globe, we shall find invariably, that where 
the women are generally degraded, the men are 
either villains or slaves. ' 

It is remarkable how early the sense of their 
degradation stamps itself upon the character of the 
Mohammedan girls. The conviction that they are 
born to be despised and oppressed, seems to be im- 
bibed almost with their first breath. As might 
be expected, they soon accommodate themselves to 
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their lot, and become worthy of the position to 
which they are destined. Of the hundreds of little 
girls that I'saw in Egypt and Palestine, I did not 
observe one that had an animated or interesting 
countenance. A vulgar listlessness and indiffer- 
ence seemed to be stamped upon every face. The 
little boys, on the contrary, were generally modest, 
sprightly, and agreeable. There appears to be ob- 
served towards them, that juste mzliew which is favor- 
able to the best development of manners. They 
are not rendered mean-spirited and listless by too 
much, nor pert and forward by too little restraint. 
But after all, what real good can be expected from 
the sons of such mothers? While they have the 
vivacity and comparative innocence of early child- 
hood, they are agreeable enough; but a few years’ 
intercourse with villanous men, and spiritless, shame- 
less women, can scarcely fail to obliterate in the 
man, all that was amiable or attractive in the child. 
The above remarks refer properly to the common 
and lower classes of the Mohammedans. I would 
hope, though I scarcely believe, that the daughters 
. of those in the higher walks of society may form 
at least a partial exception to the general rule. 
We left Saida the next morning, the moment the 
gates were open. As we rode along the sandy 
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beach, on our way towards Beyroot, I turned and 
enjoyed a fine view of the town we were leaving, 
perhaps the best that is to be had of it from any 
point. To the north of Saida there is a fortress in 
the sea, erected to defend the harbor, and connected 
with the land by a bridge of several arches. This 
town, like Soor, stands on a point of land projecting 
into the sea, and may be seen from the sea-shore 
for a great distance. ; 
During the forenoon we crossed several fine 
streams, the banks of one of which were lined for 
near half a mile with oleanders, in the most brilliant 
and luxuriant bloom. Some of the bunches or 
clumps were six or seven feet high, and so thickly 
covered with flowers, as at a distance to resemble 
a flame of fire. I had already seen the same plant 
growing on the shores of the Sea of Galilee; and the 
day previous, between Soor and Saida, I had ob- 
served it in great abundance along the banks of 
nearly all the streams. In one place, I remember 
particularly, a tract of an acre or more was almost 
entirely covered with it; but the present display 
surpassed in magnificence all that I had seen before. 
Throughout our journey in Palestine, it was very 
interesting to me to observe growing wild, in a thou- 
sand places, so many flowers and plants, which in 
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the United States are found only in gardens. I re- 
member distinctly two species of hollyhock, at least 
four kinds of poppy, including the yellow poppy 
which I found growing among the ruins of Tyre, and 
two or three different sorts of pink, besides a great 
number of fragrant plants such as thyme, sweet 
marjoram, &c. I did not, however, see a single rose 
of any kind until we arrived within the vicinity of 
Beyroot, when I discovered a species of white rose 
(not double), growing in one spot in considerable 
abundance. I afterwards saw immense quantities 
of the same on the great plain of Balbee, and on 
the side of the mountain near Zachlee. 

After an unusually fatiguing journey, for with 
few exceptions our whole route this day lay either 
over rocky hills or plains covered with deep sand, 
we arrived at Beyroot a little after noon. As you 
approach this town, you are everywhere struck with 
the appearance of superior industry and cultivation. 
Tt seems, indeed, as if you had passed into a new 
region, and had bidden a final adieu to the realms of 
indolence and filth. For, as I have already more 
than once intimated, it is nature only that is beau- 
tiful in Palestine ; whenever you draw near to the 
habitations of men, you must expect to see not 
beauty nor thrift, but squalor, neglect, and all the 
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other legitimate results of apathy and sloth. On 
the contrary, you here behold, on every side, planta- 
tions of mulberry-trees for silkworms, separated 
from each other by handsome hedges of prickly 
pear, beautiful groves of pine, cultivated for the 
timber, &c., while the air resounds with the clatter 
of the machinery in the different silk manufactories, 
and everything presents the appearance of the 
greatest industry, neatness, and order. Unhappily, 
the view within the walls does not correspond to 
the promise without. We found this, indeed, scarce- 
ly less dirty than many of the other towns we had 
visited. It happens that the city within the walls 
is principally inhabited by native Syrians and 
Arabs, the suburbs and vicinity, chiefly by Euro- 
peans, or those who have imbibed the European 
qualities of industry and enterprise. It is some 
consolation to know that Beyroot is coming more 
and more under the influence of the spirit of the 
West; in fact, the place has made very great advance- 
ment within the last twenty years. The population 
at present, including the European suburbs on the 
south-west side, towards the sea, is probably at 
least 80,000, of whom a large majority are Christ- 
lans. 
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TRIP TO BALBEC—MOUNTAIN SCENERY—-ENCAMPING ON THE 
TOP OF A HOUSE—PLAIN OF BALBEC—MOUNT HERMON—JEBEL 
SANNEEN—MOUNT LEBANON—THE RUINS. 


Artmr we had taken a rapid survey of Beyroot, 
learning that the steamer for Constantinople would 
not start for five days, we concluded to occupy the 
interim, in making a trip to the ruins of Balbec. 
This time we were so fortunate as to engage a very 
excellent dragoman, who agreed to furnish us with 
everything necessary to the performance of the 
journey, including horses, tents, food, &c., at the 
rate of a pound sterling per day for each of us. 
On this trip our party consisted of only three, Mr. 
K 
previous journey, that he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to allow himself a few days’ repose. Our 
route lay across one of the principal ridges of 
Mount Lebanon—near the foot of which Beyroot 
stands—and “I profess with the veracity of an 
historian” —as the Vicar of Wakefield says—that 
I never saw any roads, that in roughness or wild- 





having been so much fatigued with the 
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ness, could be compared with what we met with on 
the first day of our journey. Frequently, you 
would come to a place, which, at first glance, seemed 
to present an impassable barrier to all further pro- 
gress, but, on a nearer-examination, you would per- 
haps find a narrow pass between two rocks, through 
which you might work your way, or the path would 
run obliquely up the rocky steep, where, sometimes 
by jumping and sometimes by scrambling, your 
horse managed to get on, you hardly knew how. 

T am persuaded that no horses, except those edu- 
eated in these or similar regions, could by any in- 
ducement be made to go over some places where 
our horses carried us that day. But to tell the 
truth, there was seldom if ever any real danger, 
unless your horse should chance to fall, and in that 
case you would not be safe on level ground. But 
the horses that travel on these mountain paths, are 
generally very sure-footed, and they seem as fully 
aware as you can be of the importance of their 
being careful in the use of their feet. After some 
experience, I learned to have great confidence in 
the skill and judgment of my horse, and did not 
hesitate to trust myself wherever he was willing to 
go. When we had ascended about four thousand 
feet above the plain, the view presented to us was 
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one of the most extensive and magnificent that can 
be imagined. In one direction we saw the plain on 
which Beyroot is situated, together with its wind- 
ing sandy shore, for an immense distance on either 
hand, and beyond the immeasurable sea, which 
seemed to rise as it receded from us, so that the 
farthest part appeared to be almost on a level with 
the place where we were standing. This optical 
illusion is, I think, general when one is so situated 
as to look upon any vast expanse of water, at a 
less oblique angle than usual. On the opposite side 
might be seen a multitude of mountain peaks, one 
rising above another, some of them separated by 
valleys of immense extent. The sides of many of 
the valleys were beautifully marked with an end- 
less succession of terraces, on which the’ fig and 
vine were cultivated. Continuing our way, some- 
times along the sides, and sometimes almost over 
the tops of the different mountain summits, we 
came at last, a little before sunset, in sight of the 
great plain of Balbec. We pitched our tent that 
evening on the top of a house (a khan, or inn), the 
roof of which was probably fifty feet in extent, flat, 
and covered with earth. What motive our drago- 
man had in selecting this place I know not. It 
might perhaps have been a wish to surprise us, and 
14* 
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furnish something to talk about afterwards. At all 
events, it was a very level and convenient place ; 
it had but one defect, that of not being sufficiently 
sheltered from the mountain winds, which were now 
blowing extremely cold. Our place of encamp- 
ment was easily approached on one side, but on the 
other the walls were ten or twelve feet high. The 
people of the neighboring village, who were not 
Arabs, but Droozes, soon came around us and 
appeared very sociable, although we could not 
understand a word they said. Our dragoman, how- 
ever, was well acquainted and on good terms with 
everybody in the place. Besides his other accom- 
plishments, he was an admirable cook, and soon 
prepared for us an excellent supper. Then unfold- 
ing two pair of light iron bedsteads which he had 
brought with his tent, he made for each of us—for 
my friend Mr. -—— and-myself—as comfortable a 
bed as one could reasonably desire, even in the 
palace of aking. In fact, I never passed a night in 
sweeter slumber, than that which I passed here on 
the roof of a khan, with the wintry winds of 
Mount Lebanon whistling round our tent. The 
next morning, at sunrise, we resumed our journey, 
and in less than an hour reached the plain of Bal- 
bec, which is bounded on the north-west by the 
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ridge of Lebanon, and on the south-east by a lower 
mountain ridge, called Anti-Lebanon. This is a 
delightful tract of country, from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles broad, and’ perhaps one hundred miles 
long. Almost every part of it that we saw was 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, which appeared 
the more beautiful, because it was now here in the 
very prime of spring. In consequence of the 
great elevation (the plain is about five thousand 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean), the 
summer here is probably six weeks or two months 
later than in the country below, near the margin of 
the sea. We now beheld on our right the con- 
spicuous ridge of Mount Hermon (otherwise called 
Jebel-el-Sheikh), white with snow, which never 
leaves it entirely, even in the heats of midsummer. 
This mountain is above eleven thousand feet in 
height. On our left was seen a still more striking 
object, because much nearer, the Jebel Sanneen (or 
Sannin), also white with snow, which disappears, 
however, in summer, except, perhaps, some por- 
tions lying in the bottoms of its most elevated val- 
leys. The Jebel Sanneen is a portion of the great 
ridge of Lebanon; it is said to be above nine thou- 
sand feet high. Journeying still eastward, Mount 
Lebanon proper at length rises to view, and, arrayed 
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as it is, in a dazzling robe of never-melting snow, | 
seems completely to eclipse the two other mount- 
ains in glory. The top of Lebanon, according to 
the testimony of a recent traveller of great re- 
spectability, is near ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Although considerably lower 
than Mount Hermon, yet being farther north, and 
kept cool, so to speak, by the surrounding mount- 
ains, it retains, in summer, a much larger portion 
of its snow than its loftier rival, which is, com- 
paratively speaking, isolated.* These mountains 
are not crowned like the Alps, with sharp and pre- 
cipitous rocky summits, but exhibit for the most 
part, oblong elevations or ridges, with a tolerably 
regular and rounded outline. The sides, though 
often steep, appear rarely, if ever, to present actual 
precipices. 

Continuing our course along an almost level road 
that runs somewhat obliquely across the plain, we 
arrived at Balbec about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. ‘The ruins are visible for three or four miles 
before you reach them, but surrounded as they are 
by natural objects on the most gigantic scale, they 


* Although Mount Hermon properly belongs to the chain of 
Anti-Lebanon, it rises so much higher than any other peak of 
this range, that it seems to stand alone. 
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do not impress you with their real size and gran- 
deur, until you arrive very near the spot. Having 
pitched our tent close beside a copious and most 
delightful stream of water, which flows between 
the principal ruins and the village in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, and taken a little rest and refreshment, 
we proceeded to reconnoitre the place. 

Without attempting to give a full and minute 
description of Balbec, since any merely verbal 
representation would utterly fail to convey an ade- 
quate idea of those singular and splendid ruins, I 
will try to present such a brief outline—with a 
more particular notice, however, of the principal 
parts—as, I hope, will, with the aid of the sketch 
on the next page, enable the reader to form a gene- 
ral, though imperfect notion of the character and 
extent of the remains, and of the relative position 
of the different parts. 

The space or area inclosed by the old city walls, 
a, a, &¢., is near three thousand feet in its extreme 
length from north to south, and about two thousand 
five hundred in its greatest breadth from east to 
west. On the west side of the space just described, 
are situated the principal ruins, occupying, as 1s 
supposed, the site of two ancient temples. The 
parallelogram, 6, at the extreme west, marks the 
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position of the greater temple, the entrance to 
which, was from the east through the hexagonal 
court, or forum d, and the vast quadrangular court 
e,e. The whole structure, including the two courts, 


Fig. 1. 





occupied a space above nine hundred feet long, and 
near four hundred and fifty feet wide. The temple 
itself was about two hundred and ninety feet long 
and one hundred and sixty wide. It was surround- 
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ed by fifty-four magnificent Corinthian columns, 
having nineteen on the side and ten in front, of 
which six only, with capitals and entablature of 
surpassing beauty, are still standing. They are 
seven feet and ten inches in diameter, and with the 
pedestals about seventy-two feet in height; the 
entablature is about twelve feet high, making in all 
an elevation of near eighty-four feet. The shafts 
of the columns are composed of three pieces, fitted 
and united so perfectly that a knife-blade cannot 
be inserted between them. The whole of the great 
temple, with its two courts, having been raised upon 
a platform of masonry, from fifteen to twenty feet 
above the ground in the vicinity, this portion of 
the ruins are seen to great advantage, especially 
when viewed from the west. By the unanimous ad- 
mission of all travellers who have-visited Balbec, 
those six columns are among the finest, if they be 
not the very finest of all the architectural remains 
that antiquity has bequeathed to us. 

Nearly south from the site of the greater build- 
ing just described, there is another temple (e) of 
smaller dimensions, but much better preserved. It 
is two hundred and twenty-five feet long, and one 
hundred and eighteen wide, and rather more than 
one hundred feet high from the base of the columns 
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to the top of the pediment. It was surrounded 
with forty-two columns, having fifteen on the side, 
and eight in front. Of these, nineteen are still 
standing. They are about six feet and a half in 
diameter, and fifty feet in height. The doorway 
to this temple is about twenty-five feet high, and 
twenty feet wide, and is richly ornamented with 
carved work of the most superb description. The 
roof of the building has all fallen in. As we were 
gazing with wonder and awe on the remains of this 
magnificent edifice, which impressed one the more 
deeply from the loneliness of the place, and the 
solemn stillness that prevailed everywhere around, 
we heard a sudden rustling of wings, and looking 
up, discovered that some birds of prey—a species 
of kite, I think—had made their nest in the high- 
est and most inaccessible part of the ruin. 

To the south-east of the lesser temple, there is 
a small but superb edifice (f) of a circular form. It 
is of the Corinthian order, and decorated with 
twelve columns. The whole structure is singular, if 
not unique in its design. As nothing short of an 
elaborate drawing would suffice to give any adequate 
idea of its peculiar style and exquisite beauty, I 
must refer my readers to other works for a more 
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serve that its object is unknown. Some regard it 
as a temple, others conjecture that it may have 


been a tomb. 
Among the most wonderful objects of this extra- 


ordinary place, is a portion of the western wall ; 


near the site of the greater temple. Here are 
three stones about fourteen feet broad and the same 
in depth, the smallest of which is sixty-two feet, 


the next sixty-four, and the largest sixty-eight feet _ 


long. They lie in a row, having been built into 
wall about twenty feet above the base, extending 
longitudinally above one hundred and ninety feet. 
When I first beheld these gigantic masses, I had 
a aE “no just conception of their vastness, and it was only 
2 _ when our guide climbed up on a part of the wall 
‘near them, that, by a comparison with his stature, 


ad 
Twas enabled to form some idea of their actual 


- dimensions. 
In the quadrangular court of the greater temple, 


we saw a number of broken and prostrate columns 
of Egyptian granite, three and a half feet in di- 
ameter, and beautifully polished. The best pre- 
served of these appear to have been removed from 





.- 


* See The Ruins of Balbec, by Woop and DawKINns. 


notice of this building.* I shall only ob-— 
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: dies to Solomon ;—some, however, suppose that 
it may have been erected by one of. the earlier 

Phenician kings. There appear also to have been 
ae) number of pillars of porphyry, as fragments of 





columns of this material are found in different 
places. oe 
‘The village of Balbec, as it is commonly called, 


‘consists of a collection of miserable- -looking dwell- 


ings, situated principally to the south and south- — 


west of the circular building.(/) iA 
The reader is not to imagine that what I haves 


mentioned, constitutes all, or nearly all worth see- 
‘ing at Balbec; for not to speak of the immense 


number of fallen columns and fragments which are 
everywhere strown in the vicinity of the two tem- 
ples, there are many other interesting remains 
both within and without the city walls, which the 
Immits of this brief description do not permit me to 
notice. I must not, however, omit to speak of one 
remarkable stone which has been hewn almost to 
its perfect shape, though it is still lying in the 
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quarry, about a quarter of a mile from the pr 
cipal ruins. It is eighteen feet square at o 
end, and near fifteen at the other, and is eed ; 
feet in length. Fyrom its shape, one might suppo + 
that it was designed to form the lower ee ie 
immense obelisk. 

The interest which one feels in wane the 
ruins of Balbec, is enhanced in no small degree by 
the mystery that hangs over the whole place. Atlas 
what time and by whom the different buildings oe 
erected, is a matter of the most vague and unce ‘ide 
tain conjecture; since history, which has often $0 
much to say about comparatively trivial subjects, 
is nearly or quite silent “respecting this. An im- 
pression prevails, that a Roman temple or temples 
were erected here in the second century, on a base- 
ment of a much older date. The variety in the 
style of architecture, perceptible in the different 
parts, would seem to indicate that they might prob- 
ably have been built at different epochs. 

Unlike most other ruins that I have seen, those 
of Balbec have, especially on a first view, some- 
thing confused and inexplicable, that bewilders the 
spectator, and renders it exceedingly difficult for 
him to form such an idea of them as shall be at all 
satisfactory to his understanding. There is, in- 
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deed, no point of view, from which he can take in 


at once the grandeur and effect of the whole. If, 
therefore, simplicity and unity are necessary to 
constitute a fine ruin, as they are said to be to 
constitute a fine poem or work of art, those of Bal- 
bec are perhaps inferior to many other ruins. Yet, 
with all their complexity and inexplicability, their 
effect upon the mind of the beholder is sufficiently 
simple and intelligible. The vast proportions of 
the different parts, the prodigious: and almost in- 
comprehensible power implied in the construction 
of such a work, above all, the magnificent profusion 
with which the gigantic fragments of fallen columns, 
capitals, and architraves are everywhere poured or 
piled around you, fill the mind with admiration and 
amazement, and, perhaps, inspire it with a more 
intense delight than even the perfect structure 
itself would do, were it standing before you in its 
primeval beauty and splendor. 

That night there was a fine moon, which, how- 
ever, did not rise till several hours after sunset. 
Feeling little inclination to sleep, and desirous to 
see how Balbee would look by moonlight, I arose 
about one o'clock and took a stroll among the ruins. 
The beauty and impressive solemnity of the scene 
which I now contemplated, are not to be described, 
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“or ever forgotten.” The deathlike stillness which — 
reigned everywhere around, was broken only by the 
lonely cry of the jackal, heard at intervals among the 
more distant ruins; while full before me towered 
Mount Lebanon, in serene but dreary majesty, its 
vast mantle of snow shining like silver in the clear 
moonlight. After spending more than an hour in 
surveying the different objects of the place, I re- 
turned reluctantly to the tent. On my way, I 
stirred up a jackal not more than six feet from me. 
He ran out from among the rank weeds that were 
growing near. the ruins, but instantly made his . 
escape by springing over a low wall. Had he 
waited a few seconds longer, I might probably have 
redeemed the credit which I lost in the previous 
jackal hunt on the road to Acre. 

The next day, after having made another and 
more thorough examination of the ruins, we set out 
on our return to Beyroot. This time we took a 
different road, which, though perhaps not quite so 
rough or difficult as the other had been, was even 
more rerarkable for its rugged, wild, and magnifi- 
cent scenery. We saw in many places, on the 
slopes of the mountains, large tracts—perhaps 
acres in extent—of rhododendrons in the most 
brilliant bloom. We arrived at Beyroot on the 


eighth of June. 





el yy ’ iy Pr, oe ‘ , 
Te ie NOTE. | , 
I. ‘ye 

. ON page 51.0f the foregoing narrative, the name 


“paddy bird” is applied to a species of small white 
crane, seen on the banks of the Nile. Whether my 
informant was mistaken, or whether the name is 
sometimes popularly given to birds of _ different 
species, ] am unable to say. The true “ paddy 
bird,” however, as I have recently learned, is quite 
different from that which I have described, being a 
species of Loxia (crossbill).~ It is possible.that the_ 
error—if it be an error—may have arisen from a 
misunderstanding on my part. I owe it, however, 
to myself to say that I distinctly remember, in this 
very instance, having repeated my question and 
made particular inquiries, in order to avoid, as far 


as it depended on myself, all possibility of mistake. __ j 
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DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 


THE FAMILY BIBLE, @— 


OR HENRY’S, ScCoTT’s, CLARKE’S, GILL’S, OR OTHER iaiaane aia 
CONTAINING ay ao Po 


1. A new, full, and complete Concordance; — ): 


Hlustrated with monumental, traditional, and oriental ee founded on Butterworth’s, with 
Cruden’s definitions; forming, it is believed, on many acco s,@ more valuable work than either 
Butterworth, Cruden, or any other similar book in the language. 

The value of a Concordance is now generally understood ;,and those who have used one, con- 
sider it indispensable im connection.with the Bible. 


2. A Guide to the Reading and Study of the Bible; 


being Carpenter’s valuable Biblical Companion, lately published in London, containing a complete 
history of the Bible, and forming a most excellent introduction to its study. It embraces the evi-” 
dences of Christianity, Jewish antiquities, manners, customs, arts, natural history, &c., of the Bible, 
with notes and engravings added. t 


3. Complete Biographies of Henry, by Williams; Scott, by his 
son; Deddridge, by Orton; 


with sketches of the lives and characters, and notices of the works, of the writers on the Scriptures 
who are quoted in the Commentary, living and dead, American and foreign. 

This part of the volume not only affords a large quantity of interesting and useful reading for_ 
pious families, but will also be a source of gratification to all those who are in the habit of eonsult- 
ing the Commentary ; every one naturally feeling a desire to know some particulars of the lives and 
characters of those whose opinions he seeks. Appended to this part, will be a : 


BIBLIOTHECA BIBLICA, 


or list of the best works on the Bible, of all kinds, arranged under their appropriate heads. 


4. A complete Index of the Matter contained in the Bible Text. — 
5. A Symbolical Dictionary. 


A very comprehensive and valuable Dictionary of Scripture Symbols, (occupying about fifty-siz 
closely printed pages,) by Thomas Wemyss, (author of “ Biblical Gleanings,” &c.) Comprising 
Daubuz, Lancaster, Hutcheson, &c. 


6. The Work contains several other Articles, 
Indexes, Tables, &c. &c., and is, ao 
7. Llustrated by a large Plan of Jerusalem, 


identifying, as far as tradition, é&c., go, the original sites, drawn on the spot by F. Catherwood, of 
“London, architect. Also, two steel engravings of portraits of seven foreign and eight American 
theological writers, and numerous wood engravings. 

The whole forms a desirable and necessary fund of instruction for the use not only of clergymen 
and Sabbath-school teachers, but also for families) When the great amount of matter it must 
contain is considered, it will be deemed exceedingly cheap. 





“T have examined ‘ The Companion to the Bible,’ and have been surprised to find so much inform- 
ation introduced into a volume of so moderate a size. It contains a library of sacred knowledge 
and criticism. It will be useful to ministers who own large libraries, ane cannot fail to be an 


Juable help to every reader of the Bible.” ENRY MORRIS, 
weies i, d Pastor of Congregational Charch, Vermont. 


The above work can be had in several styles of binding. Price varying 
from $1 75 to $5 00. 
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“TLLUSTRATIO OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
In one super-royal volume. 

DERIVED PRINCIPALLY FROM THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, 

AND FORMS OF SPEECH, RITES, CLIMATE, WORKS OF ART, AND 4 
LITERATURE OF THE EASTERN NATIONS: 
EMBODYING ALL THAT YS VALUABLE IN THE WORKS OF 
ROBERTS, HARIMER, BURDER, PAXTON, CHANDLER, 
And the most celebrated oriental travellers. Embracing also the subject of the Fulfilment of 


Prophecy, as exhibited by Keith and others; with descriptions of the present state 
di of countries and places mentioned in the Sacred Writings. 


wf ILLUSTRATED BY NUMERGUS LANDSCAPE ENGRAVINGS, 


FROM SERTCHES TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 


Edited by Rev. Gzorcz Busu, 


Professor of set and Oriental Literature in the New York City University. 

The importance of this work must be obvious, and, being altogether iustrative, without reference 
to doctrines, or other points in which Christians differ, it is hoped it will meet with favour from all 
who love the sacred volume, and that it will be’ sufficiently interesting and attractive to recommend 
itself, not only to professed Christians of al! denominations, but also to the general reader. The 
arrangement of the texts illustrated with the notes, in the order of the chapters and verses of the 
authorized version of the Bible, will render it convenient for reference to particular passages; 
while the copious Index at the end will at once enable the reader to turn to every subject discussed 
in the volume. 

This volume is not designed to take the place of Commentaries, but is a distinct department of biblical 
instruction, and maw be used as a companion to the Comprehensive or any other Commentary, or the 


Holy Bible. 
THE ENGRAVINGS 


fn this volume, it is believed, will form no small part of its attractions. No pains have been spared 
to procure such as should embellish the work, and, at the same time, illustrate the text, Objec- 
tions that have been made to the pictures commonly introduced into.the Bible, as being mere crea- 
tions of fancy and the imagination, often unlike nature, and frequently conveying false impressions, 
cannot be urged against the pictorial illustrations of this volume. Here the fine arts are made 
subservient to utility, the landscape views being, without an exception, matter-of-fact views of places 
mentioned in Scripture, as they appear at the present day; thus in many instances exhibiting, in the 
most forcible manner, to the eve, the strict and literal fulfilment of the remarkable prophecies; “the 
present ruined and desolate condition of the cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Selah, &c., and the coun- 
tries of Edom and Egypt, are astonishing examples, and eo completely exemplify, in the most 
minute particulars, every thing which was foretold of them in the height of their prosperity, that 
no better description can now be given of them than a simple quotation from a chapter and verses 
of the Bible written nearly two or three thousand years ago.” The publishers are enabled to select 
from several collections lately published in London, the proprietor of one of which says that “seve- 
ral distinguished travellers have afforded tim the use of nearly Three Hundred Original Sketches” 
of Scripture places, made upon the spot. “The land of Palestine, it is well known, abounds in 
scenes of the most picturesque beauty. Syria comprehends the snowy heights of Lebanon, and the 
majestic ruins of Tadmor and Baalbec.” 
The above work can be had in various styles of binding. 


: Price from $1 50 to $5 00, 


THE ILLUSTRATED CONCORDANCE, 


In one volume, royal 8vo. 


A new, fall, and complete Concordance; illustrated with Monumental, traditional, and oriental 
engravings, founded on Butterworth's, with Cruden’s definitions ; forming, it is believed, on many 
accounts, @ more valuable work than either Butterworth, Cruden, or any other similar book in the 
language. 

The value of a Concordance is now generally understood ; and those who have used one, con- 
sider it indispensable in connection with the Bible. Some of the many advantages the Illustrated 
Concerdance has over all the others, are, that it contains near two hundred appropriate engravings : 
iti is printed on fine white paper, with beautiful large type. 


Price One Dollar. 
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_ LIPPINCOTT’S EDITION OF 


BAGSTER’S COMPRENENSIVE BIBLE. 


In order to develope the peculiar nature of the Comprehensive Bible, it will only be necessary 
to embrace its more prominent features. 

ist. The SACRED TEXT is that of the Authorized Version, and is printed from the edition cor- 
rected and improved by Dr. Blaney, which, from its accuracy, is considered the standard edition. 

24. The VARIOUS READINGS are faithfully printed from the edition of Dr. Blaney, inclusive « 
of the translation of the proper names, without the addition or diminution of one, 

3d. In the CHRONOLOGY, great care has been taken to fix the date of the particular transac- — 
tions, which has seldom been done with any degree of exactness in any former edition of the sis 

4th. The NOTES are exclusively philological and explanatory, and are not tinctured with senti- 
ments of any sect or party. They are selected from the most eminent Biblical critics and com- 
mentators. , . 


It is hoped that this edition of the Holy Bible will be found to contain the essence of Biblical ~ 


research and criticism, that lies dispersed through an immense number of volumes. 

Such is the nature and design of this edition of the Sacred Volume, which, from the various 
objects it embraces, the freedom of its pages from all sectarian peculiarities, and the beauty, plain- 
ness, and correctness of the typography, that it cannot fail of proving acceptable and useful to 
Christians of every denomination. ; oe 

In addition to the usual references to parallel passages, which are quite full and numerous, the 
student has all the marginal readings, together with a rich selection of Philological, Critical, Histo- 
rical, Geographical, and other valuable notes and remarks, which explain and illustrate the sacred 
text. Besides the general introduction, containing valuable essays on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and other topics of interest, there are introductory and con- 
cluding remarks to each book—a table of the contents of the Bible, by which the different portions 
are so arranged as to read in an historical order, 

Arranged at the top of each page is the period in which the prominent events of sacred history 
took place. The calculations are made for the year of the world before and after Christ, Julian 
Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Rome, and other notations of time. 
At the close is inserted a Chronological Index of the Bible, according to the computation of Arch- 
bishop Ussher. Also, a full and valuable index of the subjects contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with a careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their appropriate subjects. 

Mr. Greenfield, the editor of this work, and for some time previous to his death the superintend- 
ent of the editorial department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was a most extraordinary 
man. In editing the Comprehensive Bible, his varied and extensive learning was called into"suc- 
cessful exercise, and appears in happy combination with sincere piety and a sound judgment. The 
Editor of the Christian Observer, alluding to this work, in an obituary notice of its author, speaks 
of it as a work of “ prodigious labour and research, at once exhibiting his varied talents and pro- 
found erudition.” ~ 
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LIPPINCOTT’S EDITION OF 
THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


The Publishers have spared neither care nor expense in their edition of the Bible; it is printed 
on the finest white vellum paper, with large and beautiful type, and bound in the most substantial 
and splendid manner, in the following styles: Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments; Turkey super 
extra, with gilt clasps; and in numerous others, to suit the taste of the most fastidious. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Tn our opinion, the Christiag public generally will: feel under great obligations to the publishers 
of this work for the beautiful taste, arrangement, and delicate neatness with which they have got 
it out. ‘The intrinsic merit of the Bible recommends itself; it needs no tinsel ornament to adorn 
its sacred pages. In this edition every superfluous ornament has been avoided, and we have pre- 
sented us a perfectly chaste specimen of the Bible, without note or co:ament. It appears to be just 
what is needed in every family—‘the unsophisticated word of God.’ 

' “© The size is quarto, printed with beautiful type, on white, sized vellum paper, of the finest texture 
and most beautiful surface. The publishers seem to have been solicitous to make a perfectly 
unique book, and they have accomplished the object very sacra We trust that a liberal 
community will afford them ample remuneration for all the expense and outlay they lave necessa- 
rily incurred in its publication. It is a standard Bible. 

“The publishers are Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co., No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadel 
phia.” — Baptist Record. 


“4 peautiful quarto edition of the Bible, by L.,G. & Co. Nothing can exceed the type in clear 
ness and beauty; the paper is of the finest texture, and the whole execution is exceedin ly neat, 
No illustrations or ornamental type are used. 'l‘hose who prefer a Bible executed in perfect sims 
plicity, yet elegance of style, without adornment, will probably never find one more to their taste.” 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.’S PUB! 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


». THR@HOLY BRB 4 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES, — Cy 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest sized paper, and bound in the most - 
splendid and substantial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the best English editions, at € 
much less price. To be had with or without plates; the publishers having supplied themselves with Ps 


over fifty steel engravings, by the first artists. 


Baxter’s Comprehensive Bible, 
yal quarto, containing the various readings and marginal notes; disquisitions on the genuineness, 
~ authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; introductory and concluding remarks to each 
book; philological and explanatory notes; table ot contents, arranged in historical ler; a chro- 
nological index, and various other matter; forming a suitable book for the study of clergymen, 
Sabbath-school teachers, and students. tat: ; 
In neat plain binding, from $4 00 to $5 00.—In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, from $8 00 to 
$12 00.—In do., with splendid plates, $10 00 to $15 00.—In do., bevelled side, gilt clasps and illu- 
minations, $15 00 to $25 00. 


The Oxford Quarto Bible, 


Without note or comment, universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat plain binding, from $4 00 to $5 00.—In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, $8 00 to $12 00, 
—In do., with steel engravings, $10 00 to $15 00.—In do., clasps, &c., with plates and illumina- 
tions, $15 00 to $25 00,—In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, $25.00 to $50 00. 


’. Crown Octavo Bible, 


Printed with large clear type, making a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 
In neat plain binding, from 75 cents to $1 50.—In English Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $1 00 to 
#2 00.— In do., imitation, &c., $1 50 to 83 00.—In do., clasps, écc., $2 50 to $5 00.—TIn rich velvet, 
with gilt ornaments, $5 00 to $10 00, : 


The Sunday-School Teacher’s Polyglot Bible, with Maps, &e., 


In neat plain binding, from 60 cents to $1 00. — In imitation gilt edge, $1 00 to $1 50.—In Turkey, 
super extra, $1 75 to §2 25.—In do. do., with clasps, $2 50 to $3 '75.—In velvet, rich gilt orna- 


ments, $3 50 to 88 00, 
? The Oxford 18mo.; or Pew Bible,  ~ 


In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to $1 00.—In imitation gilt edge, 81 09 to $1 50. —- In Turkey 
snper extra, $1 75 to $2 25.—In do. do., with clasps, $2 50 to $3 75.—In velvet, rich gilt orna 


ments, $3 50 to §8 00. : 
Agate 32mo. Bible, 


Printed with larger type than any other small or pocket edition extant. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to $1 00.—In tucks, or pocket-book style, 75 cents to $1 00.- 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, $1 00 to $1 50.—In Turkey, super extra, $100 to $2 00.—In do. de 
gilt clasps, $2 50 to $3 50.—In velvet, with rich gilt ornaments, $3 00 to $7 00. 


32mo. Diamond Pocket Bible; 


The neatest, smallest, and cheapest edition of the Bible published 
In neat plain binding, from 30 to 50 cents. —In tucks, or pocket-book style, 60 cents to $1 00.- 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to $1 25.—In Turkey, super extra, $1 00 to $1 50.—In do. do 
gilt clasps, §1 50 to $2 00.—In velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, $2 50 to $6 00. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
A large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles, with gold and silver 
ornaments, suitable for presentation ; ranging in price from $10 00 to $100 00. 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 


7 YNIRINNINIRIEASIISRIAE APSE AAPA SPSE SPLINE AENEID 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE; ss 


OF, DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, THEOLOGY, RELIGIOUS BIOGRA PHY, ALL RELIGIONS, 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND MISSIONS, 


Designed as a complete Book of Reference on all Religious Subjects, and Companion to the Bible; 
forming a cheap and compact Library of Religious Knowledge. Idited by Rev. J. Newton Brown. 
Llustrated by wood-cuts, maps, and engravings on copper and steel. In one volume, royal 8vo. 
Price. $4 00. 
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OTT, & C0’S PUBLICATIONS. 
re 7 aa ma : ; 3 
~  Lippincott’s Standard Editions of 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
oi IN SIX DIFFERENT SIZES,° 
ILLUSTRATED WITH A NUMBER OF STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


_- SOMPREHENDING THE MOST VARIED AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT IN THE 
h 
be UNITED STATES. 


THE ILLUMINATED OCTAVO PRAYER-BOOK, — 


: Printed in seventeen different colours of ink, and illustrated with a number of Steel Plates and 
Mluminations; making one of the most splendid books published, To be had in any variety of the 
most superb binding, ranging in prices. - ge 

In Turkey, super extra, from $5 00 to $8 00.—In do. do., with clasps, $6 00 to $10 00.—In do, 
do., bevelled and panelled edges, $8 00 to $15 00.—In velvet, richly ornamented, $12 00 to $20 00. 







; 
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8vo. , 
In neat plain binding, from $1 50 to $2 00.—In imitation gilt edge, $2 00 to $3 00.—In Turkey, 
‘ super extra, $2 50 to $4 50.—In do. do., with clasps, $3 00 to $5 00.—In velvet, richly gilt orna- 
7 ments, $5 00 to $12 00, 
| 16mo. 


Printed throughout with large and elegant type. 
In neat plain binding, from 75 cents to $1 50.—In Turkey morocco, extra, with plates, $1 75 to 


M $3 00.—In do. do., with plates, clasps, &c., $2 50 to $5 00.—In velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 
84 00 to $9 00. 


18mo. 


In neat plain binding, from 25 to 75 cents. —In Turkey morocco, with plates, $1 25 to $2 00.—In 
velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, $3 00 to $8 00. 


32mo. 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, with large type. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to $1 00.—In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to $1 50.—In 
Turkey, super extra, $1 25 to $2 00.—In do. do., gilt clasps, $2 J to $3 00.—In velvet, with richly 
gilt ornaments, $3 00 to $7 00, 


32mo., Pearl type.. 


In plain binding, from 25 to.37 1-2 cents, —Roan, 37 1-2 to 50 cents. —Imitation Turkey, 50 cents 
to $1 00.— Turkey, super extra, with gilt edge, $1 00 to $1 50.— Pocket-book style, 60 to 75 cents: 


PROPER LESSONS. 


, 18mo. 
A BEAUTIFUL EDITION, WITH LARGE TYPE. 
In neat plain binding, from 50 cents to $1 00.—In roan, imitation gilt edge, 75 cents to $1 50,—In 
Turkey, super extra, $1 50 to $2 00.—Indo. do., gilt clasps, $2 50 to $3 00.—In velvet, with richly 
gilt ornaments, $3 00 to $7 00. 


THE BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK, 


In one neat and portable volume. 
32mo., in neat plain binding, from 75 cents to $1 00.—In imitation Turkey, $1 00 to $1 50,—In 
“Turkey, super extra, $1 50 to $2 50. 
18mo, in large type, plain, $1 75 to $2 50.—In imitation, $1.00 to $1 75.—In Turkey, super 
extra, $1 75 to $3.00. Also, with clasps, velvet, &c. &c, 





The Errors of Modern Infidelity Illustrated and Refated. 


BY S. MM. SCHIMUCKER, A. DM. 
In one volume, 12mo.; cloth. Just published. 


cannot but regard this work, in whatever light we view it in reference to its design, as one 
of the most Manaae prod uctions of the age, and fitted to uproot one of the most fondly cherished 
and dangerous of all ancient or modern errors. God must bless such a work, armed with his own 
truth, and doing fierce and successful battle against black infidelity, which would bring His Majesty 
and Word down to the tribunal of human reason, forcondemnation and annibilation.—Alb, Spectator 
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Che Cl ergy af Stmerita: * 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF MINISTERS. 0 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


BY JOSEPH BELCHER, D. D., ¥ 
Editor of “The Complete Works of Andrew, Fuller, 2 “Robert Hall,” . 


Ff 





“ This very interesting and instructive co'lection of ane and solemn remembran : of many 
pious men, illustrates the character of the day in ie 5 they lived, and defines” ea more 
clearly than very elaborate essays.” — Baliimore American. * 


“We regard the collection as highly interesting, and judiciously made.”— Presbyterian. 7 


JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS, 


FAMILY EDITION. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM WHISTON, A. nL 
FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION, COMPLETE. 
One volume, beautifully illustrated with Steel Plates, and the only readable edition 
published in this country. 

As a matter of course, every family in our country has a copy of the Holy Bible; and as the pre- 
sumption is that the greater portion often consult its pages, we take the liberty of saying to all those 
that do, that the perusal of the writings of Josephus will be found very interesting and instructive. 

All those who wish to possess a beautiful and correct copy of this valuable work, would do well 
to purchase this edition. It is for sale at all the principal bookstores in the United States, and by 
country merchants generally in the Southern and Western States. 

Also, the above work in two volumes, 


BURDER’S VILLAGE SERMONS; 


Or, 101 Plain and Short Discourses on the Principal Docttines of the. Gospel. 


INTENDED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, OR COMPANIES ASSIM- 
BLED FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COUNTRY VILLAGES, 


BY GEORGE BURDER. 
-To which is. added to each Sermon, a Short Prayer, with some General Prayers for Families, 
Schools, &c., at the end of the work. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 








‘These sermons, which are characterized by a beautiful simplicity, the entire absence of contro- 
versy, and a true evangelical spirit, have gone through many and large editions, and been translated 
into several of the continental languages. “ They have also been the honoured means not only of 
converting many individuals, but also of introducing the Gospel into districts, and even into parish 
churches, where before it was comparatively unknown.” 

“This work fully deserves the immortality it has attained.” 

This is a fine library edition of this invaluable work; and when we say that it should be found in 


the possession of every family, we only reiterate the sentiments and sincere wishes of all who take 
® deep interest in the eternal welfare of mankind. 





a 


FAMILY PRAYERS AND HYMNS, 


ADAPTED TO FAMILY WORSHIP, 
AND 


TABLES FOR THE REGULAR READING OF THE SCRIPTURES, 
By Rey. S. C. Wincuzstsr, A. M., 


Late Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; and the menaehs Church at 
Natchez, Miss. 


One volume, 12mo. 
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INCOME, GR. M c0.8 PuBLICATO 
LENDID LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
[RATED STANDARD POETS. 


¥ 
| \* 
w 3 
ANTLY PRINTED, ON FINE PAPER, AND UNIFORM IN SIZE AND 
; STYLE. 











. 





The following Editions of Standard British Poets are illustrated with numerous Steel 
x | Engravings, and may be had in all varieties of binding. 


3 xa ya BYRON’S WORKS. 
«COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 


INCLUDING ALL HIS SUPPRESSED AND ATTRIBUTED POEMS; WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL 
ENGRAVINGS. ‘ 


7 This edition has been carefully compared with the recent London edition of Mr. Murray, and 
made complete by the additien of more than fifty pages of poems heretofore unpublished in Eng- 
land. Among these there are a number that have never appeared in any American edition; and 
the publishers believe they are warranted in saying that this is the most complete edition of Lord 
Byron’s Poetical Works ever published in the United States. 


—— Ohe Portical Works of Hea. THemans. 


Complete in one volume, octavo; with seven beautiful Engravings. 


This is a new and compiete edition, with a splendid engraved likeness of Mrs. Hemans, on steei, 
~ and contains all the Poems in the Jast London and American editions. With a Critical Preface by 
Mr. Thatcher, of Boston. * a 
“As no work in the English language can be commended with more confidence, it will argue bad 
taste in a female in this country to be without a complete edition of the writings of one who was 
an honour to’her sex and to humanity, and whose productions, from first to last, contain no syllable 
calculated to call a blush to the cheek of modesty and virtue. Thete is, moreover, in Mrs. Hemans’s 
poetry, a moral purity and a religious feeling which commend it, in an especial manner, to the dis- 
criminating reader. No parent or guardian will be under the necessity:of imposing restrictions 
with regard to the free perusal of every production emanating from this gifted woman. There 
breathes throughout the whole a most eminent exemption from impropriety of thought or diction ; 
and there is at times a pensiveness of tone, a winning sadness in her more serious compositions, 
which tells of a soul which has been lifted from the contemplation of terrestrial things, to divine 
gommunings with beings of a purer world.” 


MILTON, YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 








Camper ont Chomson’s Pros ont Partiral Barks, 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
meluding two hundred and fifty Letters, and sundry Poems of Cowper, never before published in 
this country; and of Thomson a new and interesting Memoir, and upwards of twenty 
new Poems, for the first time printed from his own Manuscripts, taken from 
f a late Edition of the Aldine Poets, now publishing in London. 


WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
The distinguished Professor Silliman, speaking of this edition, observes: “Iam as much gratifiea 
by the elegance and fine taste of your edition, as by the noble tribute of genius and moral excel- 
lence which these delightful authors have left for all future generations ; and Cowper, espacialiy, 


is not less conspicuous as a true Christian, moralist and teacher, than as a poet of great puwer and 
exquisite taste.” : 
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[PPINCO! r GRA} 3 & 00. 
ORKS OF ROGERS, 
LAMB, AND KIR 







that the publishers have now issued an illustrated edition, which greatly enhances its fo 
The engravings are excellent and well selected. It is the best co a extant. 
af Vt 


CRABBE, HEBER, AND POLLOK’S POETICAL WORKS. 
ite siz omavetrwaeids rane 


A writer in the Boston Traveller holds the following language with reference to these valuable 
editions :— = 

“Mr. Editor: —I wish, without any idea of puffing, to say a word or two upon the ‘Library ; 
English Poets’ that is now published at Philadelphia, by Lippincott, Grambo & Co. It is certai 
taking into consideration the elegant manner in which it is printed, and the reasonable price 
which it is afforded to purchasers, the best edition of the modern British Poets that has ever be: 
published in this country. Each volume is an octavo of about 500 pages, double columns, ste: 
typed, and accompanied with fine engravings and biographical sketches; and most of them 4 
reprinted from Galignani’s French edition. As to its value, we need only mention that it con: 
the entire works of Montgomery, Gray, Beattie, Collins, Byron, Cowper, Thomson, Milton, Youn 
Rogers, Campbell, Lamb, Hemans, Heber, Kirke White, Crabbe, the Miscellaneous Works of Gold- 
smith, and other masters of the lyre. The publishers are doing a great service by their publication, 
and their volumes are almost in as great demand as the fashionable novels of the day ; and they : 
deserve to be so: for they are certainly printed in a style superior to that in which we have before 
had the works of the English Poets.” : 

No library can be considered complete without a copy of the above beautiful and cheap editions — 


of the English Poets; and persons ordering all or any of them, will please say Lippincott, Grambo — 
& Co.'s illustrated editions, : 
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A COMPLETE 


Mictionary of Poetical Quotations: 


COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE PASSAGES IN | 
THE OLD BRITISH POETS; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS SELEC- 7 
TIONS FROM THE BEST MODERN BRITISH AND : = 
AMERICAN POETS. i. 


EDITED BY SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. “ 


As nightingales do upon glow-worms feed, i 7 
So poets live upon the living light 
Of Nature and of Beauty. 


a? 


Bailey's Festus, 


Geautifully illustrated with Engravings. In one super-royal octavo volume, in various 

bindings. K 
The publishers extract, from the many highly complimentary notices of the above valuable sam 

beautiful work, the following: “ 


“We have at last a volume of Poetical Quotations worthy of the name. It contains nea x 
hundred octavo pages, carefully and tastefully selected from all the home and foreign mete 


celebrity. It is invaluable to a writer, while to the ordinary reader it resents every subj , 
glance.” — ee Lady's Book. ; 4 . x! ny suet Sve 


“The plan or idea of Mrs. Hale’s work is felicitons, It is one for which her fine taste, her orderly 


habits of mind, and her long occupation with literature, has given her peculiar facilities; and tho- 
roughly has she accomplished her task in the work before us.” — Sarton’: Magazine. ; ¥ 


“Tt is a choice collection of poetical extracts from every English and American aut orth — 
perusing, from the days of Chaucer to the present time.” Wisdhinglne Union. . oe ; 


‘itt 


“There is nothing negative about this work ; it is positively good.””— Evening Bulletin. 4 
20 / 















ono EDITION OF BYRON. 
, WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 


SEETCH OF HIS LIFE. 
N DUODECIMO VOLUME, WITH STEEL PLATES. 


a Bt 
As. MN 
of this edition is so perfect, and it is printed with so much care, on fine white paper, 
be read with as much ease as most of the larger editions. This work is to be had ia 
and superb binding, making a beautiful voiume for a gift. 
“ The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, complete in one volume ; published by L., G. & Co., Phila- 
delphia, We hazard nothing in saying that, take it altogether, this is the most elegant work ever 
issued from the American press, 
“Tn a single volume, not larger than an ordinary duedecimo, the publishers have embraced the 
whole of Lord Byron’s Poems, usually printed in ten.or twelve volumes; and, what is more remark- 
able, have done it with a type so clear and distinct, that, notwithstanding its necessarily small size, 
_ it may be read with the utmost facility, even by failing eyes. The book is stereotyped ; and never 
have we seen a finer specimen of that art. Everything about it is perfect —the paper, the print- 
ing, the binding, all correspond with each other; and it is ppctettid with two fine engravings, 
well worthy the companionship in which they. are placed. 
: «This will make a beantiful Christmas present. 
“We extract the above from Godey’s Lady’s Book. The notice itself, we are given to understand, 
_ is written by Mrs. Hale. 
“We have to add our commendation in favour of this beautiful volume, a copy of which has 
_ been sent us by the publishers. The admirers of the noble bard will feel obliged to the enterprise 
_ which has prompted the publishers to dare a competition with the numerous editions of his works 
already in circulation; and we shall be surprised if this convenient travelling edition does not in a 
eat degree supersede the use of the large octavo works, which have little advantage in size ana 
ess of type, and are much inferior in the qualities of portability and lightness.” — Iniellagencer. 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF MOORE. 


; (CORRESPONDING WiTH BYRON.) 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS MOORE, 
COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


* 











Tnis work is published uniform with Byron, from the last London edition, and isthe most com- 
plete printed in the country. 


THE DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 


(COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME,) 

{ INCLUDING A SKETCH OF HIS LI¥Fx. 
. 

| 
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‘ UNIFORM WITH BYRON AND MOORE. 
THE ABOVE WORKS CAN BE HAD IN SEVERAL VARIETIES OF BINDING. 





aw 


GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE. 


IN TWO VOLUMES, OCTAVO. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 385 PLATES. 
SONTAINING A HISTORY OF THE EARTH, ANIMALS, BIRDS, AND FISHES; FORMING |. 
THE MOST COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED. 
This is a work that should be in the library of every family, having been written by one of the 


most talented authors in the English language. pengis : ‘ 
“Goldsmith can never be made obsolete while delicate genius, exquisite feeling, fine invention, 


the most harmonious metre, and the happiest diction, are at all valued.” 
RR AAR AA 


BIGLAND’S NATURAL HISTORY 


Of Animals, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. Illustrated with numerous and beautiful Engray 
ings. By JOHN BIGLAND, author of a “ View of the World,” “letters on ; 
Universal History,” &c. Complete in 1 vol,, 12mo. “ 


%: 11 
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THE POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE ‘UNITED: STATES, 
THE UNITED STATES; lis Power and Progress. 


BY GUILLAUME TELL POUSSIN, 

LATE MINISTER OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES. 

FIRST AMERICAN, FROM THE THIRD PARIS EDITION. ¥ Sie: 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY EDMOND L,DU BARRY,M.D, 
SURGEON U.S. NAVY. 

In one large octavo volume. y 
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SCHOOLCRAFT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 


WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACCURATE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


RESPECTING THE 


HISTORY, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS : 


OF THE 


Subian Gribes of the Wnited States. 


COLLECTED AND PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, PER ACT OF MARCH 3, 1847, 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED BY S, HASTMAN 5 CAPT IUD, A, 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS. 


a a 
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THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S CALENDAR, 


ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE AND SEASONS OF THE UNITED STATES. : 
Containing a complete account of all the work necessary to be done in the Kitchen Garden, Fruit 
Garden, Orchard, Vineyard, Nursery, Pleasure-Ground, Flower Garden, Green-house, Hot-house, 


and Forcing Frames, for every month in the year; with ample Practical Directions for performing 
the same. ‘ 

* Also, general as well as minute instructions for laying out or erecting each and every of the above 
departments, according to modern taste and the most approved plans; the Omamental Planting of 


Pleasure Grounds, in the ancient and modern style; the cultivation of Thorn Quicks, and other 
plants suitable for Live Hedges, with the best methods of making them, &c. To which are annexe 

catalogues of Kitchen Garden Plants and Herbs; Aromatic, Pot, and Sweet Herbs; Medicinal 
Plants, and the most important Grapes, &c., used in rural economy ; with the soil best adapted .o a 
their cultivation. Together with a copious Index to the body of the work. a 


BY BERNARD M‘'MAHON, 
Tenth Edition, greatly improved. In one volume, octavo. 


nner nnn 
THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUT, ; 
OR, DOMESTIC AND MORAL DUTIES NECESSARY To SOCIAL HAPPINESS, — 
_ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, ae ty 
16mo. square cloth. Price 50 and 75 cents. 
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aie 501 “GRAMBO- 30.8 PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


Ge Foemr’s oud Planter’s Cnogrlapedin of Baral Minirs. 
os BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON. 
w ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EMERSON. 


. 
ony} strated by seventeen beautiful Engravings of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, the varieties of Wheat, 
», Ps 5 Barley, Oats, Grasses, the Weeds of Agriculture, éc. ; besides numerous Engrav- 

vf ings on wood of the most important implements of Agriculture, &c. 


This standard work contains the latest and best information upon all subjects connected with 
farming, and appertaining to the country ; treating of the great crops of grain, hay, cotton, hemp, 
tobacco, rice, sugar, &c. &c.; of horses and mules; of cattle, with minute particulars relating to 
cheese and butter-making ; of fowls,.including a description of capon-making, with drawings of the 
instruments employed; of bees, and the Russian and other systems of managing bees and con- 
structing hives. Long articles on the uses and preparation of bones, lime, guano, and all sorts of 
animal, mineral, and vegetable substances employed as manures. Descriptions of the most approved 
ploughs, harrows, threshers, and every other agricultural machine and implement; of fruit and 
shade trees, forest trees, and shrubs ; of weeds, and all kinds of flies, and destructive worms and 
insects, and the best means of getting rid of them; together with a thousand other matters relating 
to rural life, about which information is so constantly desired by all residents of the country. 


IN ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME. 


MASON’S FARRIER—FARMERS’ EDITION. 


Price, 62 cents. 


THE PRACTICAL FARRIER, FOR FARMERS: 


COMPRISING A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE NOBLE AND USEFUL ANIMAL, 


THE HORSE; 


WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES: AND AN APPENDIX, 


Ovuntaining Recipes for Diseases of Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, é&c. é&e. 


- BY RICHARD MASON, .D., 
Formerly of Surry County, Virginia. 


In one volume, 12mo.; bound in cloth, gilt. 


MASON’S FARRIER AND STUD-BOOK—NEW EDITION, 
THE GENTLEMAN'S NEW POCKET FARRIER: 


COMPRISING A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE NOBLE AND USEFUL ANIMAL, 


THE HORSE; 


WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 
BY RICHARD MASON, M.D., 


Formerly of Surry County, Virginia. 
¢o which is added, A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES; and AN APPENDLX, containing Recipes for 
Diseases of Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &c. &c. ; with Annals 
» of the Turf, American Stud-Book, Rules for Training, Racing, &c 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 

Comprising an Essay on Domestic Animals, especially the Horse; with Remarks on Treatment ane 
Breeding; together with Trotting and Racing Tables, show ing the best time on record at one 
two, three and four mile heats ; Pedigrees of Winning Horses, since 1839, and of the most 
celebrated. Stallions and Mares; with usefal Calving and Lambing Tables. By 
J. S. SKINNER, Editor now of the Farmer’s Library, New York, &o. é&c. 
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HINDS’S FARRIERY AND STUD- B00 K—NEW EDITION. 


TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EASY PLAN: : 


“LIPPINCOTT, GRA [BO CO.'S PUBI CA ‘10 





@ Creotise on the Diseases ant Aeeikents of the Worse; 


Yith Instructions to the Shoeing Smith, Farrier, and Groom, preceded by a Popular Description ov 
"he Animal Functions in Health, and how these are to be restored when disordered. 


BY JOHN HINDS, VETERINARY SURGEON. : we 


With considerable Additions and Improvements, particularly adapted to this country, s 
BY THOMAS M. SMITH, . 
Veterinary Surgeon, and Member of the London Veterinary Medical Society. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, BY J. S. SKINNER. 


The publishers have received numerous fiattering notices of the great practical value of these 
works. The distinguished editor of the Amencan Farmer, speaking of them, observes: —“ We 
cannot too highly recommend these books, and therefore advise every owner of a horse to obtain. 
them.” 


“There are receipts in those books that show how Founder may be cured, and the traveller pur- 
sue his journey the next day, by giving a tablespoonful of aim. This was got from Dr, P. Thornten, 
of Montpelier, Rappahannock county, Virginia, as founded on his own observation in-several cases. 


“The constant demand for Mason’s and Hinds’s Farrier has induced the publishers, Messrs. Lip- 
incott, Grambo & Co.,to put forth new editions, with a ‘Supplement’ of 10U pages, by J. S. Skinner, 

sq. We should have sought to render an acceptable service to our agricultural readers, by giving 
a chapter from the Supplement, ‘On the Relations between Man and the Domestic Animals, espe- 
cially the Horse, and the Obligations they impose ;” or the one on ‘The Form of Animals ;’ but that 
either one of them would overrun the space here allotted to such subjects.” 


, “Lists of Medicines, and other articles which onght to be at hand about every training and livery 
stable, and every Farmer's and Breeder's establishment, will be found im these valuable works.” 





ae 


TO CARPENTERS AND MECHANICS. 
Just Published. 











A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF. ; 
THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE, 
: BEING A COMPLETE BOOK OF LINES FOR 


ARPENTRY AND JOINERY; 


Treating fully on Practical Geometry, Saffit's Brick and Plaster Groins, Niches of every description, 
Sky-lights, Lines for Roofs and Domes; with a great variety of Designs for Roofs, 
Trussed Girders, Floors, Domes, Bridges, &c., Angle Bars for Shop 

Fronts, &c., and Raking Mouldings. 


ALSO, 
Additional Plans for various Stair-Cases, with the Lines for producing the Face and Falling Moulds 
never before published, and greatly superior to those given in a former edition of this work. _ 


BY WILLIAM JOHNSON, ARCHITECT. 


. OF PHILADELPHIA 


The whole founded on true Geometrical Principles, the Theory and Practice well expiamed and 


fully exemplified, on eighty-three copper plates, including some Observations and Calculations op 
«he Strength of Timber 


BY PETER NICHOLSON, 


satiwor of “Tne Carpenter and Jo.er’s Assistant,” “'The Student’s instructor w tee Bre) 
Orders.” &«. 


Thirteenth Edition. Ons volume, 4to., well bound. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & COS PUBLICATIONS. 
ICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR QUOTATIONS, — 


Wer! WHICH ARE IN DAILY USE. ~ 
TAKEN FROM THE LATIN, FRENCH, GREEK, SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 
Together with a copious Collection of Law Maxims and Law Terms, translated inte 
English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. 


NEW AMERICAN EDITION, CORRECTED, WITH ADDITIONS. 


One volume, 12mo. ' 


This volume comprises a copious collection of legal and other terms. which are in common use, 
with English translations and historical illustrations; and we should judge its author had surely 

een to a great “Feast of Languages,” and stole all the scraps. A work of this character should 
have an extensive sale, as it entirely obviates a serious difficulty in which most readers are involved 
by the frequent occurrence of Latin, Greek, and French passages, which we suppose are introduced 
by authors for a mere show of learning —a difficulty very perplexing to readers in general. This 
“Dictionary of Quotations,” concerning which too much cannot be said in its favour, effectually 
removes the difficulty, and gives the reader an advantage over the author; for we believe a majority 
are themselves ignorant of the meaning of the terms they employ. Very few truly learned authors 
will insult their readers by introducing Latin or French quotations in their writings, when “ plain 
English” will do as well; but we will not enlarge on this point. 

If the book is useful to those unacquainted with other languages, it is no less valuable to the 
classically educated as a book of reference, and answers all the purposes of a Lexicon — indeed, on 
many accounts, it is better. It saves the trouble of tumbling over the larger volumes, to which 
every one, and especially those engaged in the legal profession, are verv often subjected. It should 
have a place in every library in the country. 





- RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HISTORY, 


COMPLETE, WITH NEW GLOSSARY. 


Ghe Elements of Hatural Wistary, 


EMBRACING ZOOLOGY, BOTANY AND GEOLOGY; 
FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND FAMILIES. 
BY w.s.W. RUSCHENEERGER, M.D. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
WITH NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
Vol. L contains Vertebrate Animals. Vol. 11. contains Intervertebrate Animals, Botany, and Geology. 








A Beautiful and Valuable Presentation Book. 


THE POET’S OFFERING. 


EDITED BY MRS. HALE. 


With a Portrait of the Editress, a Splendid INuminated 1 ‘itle-Page, and Twelve Beautiful Engrav~ 
ings by Sartain. Bound in rich Turkey Morocco, and Extra Cloth, Gilt Edge. = 


To those who wish to make a present that will never lose its value, this will be found the moss 
desirable Gift-Book ever published. 


“We commend it to all who desire to present a friend with a volume not only very beautiful, but 
of solid intrinsic value.” — Washington Union. 4 

“A perfect treasury of the thoughts and fancies of the best English and American Poets. The 
paper and printing are beautiful, and the binding rich, elegant, and substantial; the most sensible 
and attractive of all the elegant gift-books. we have seen.” — Evening Bulletin. 

“The publishers deserve the thanks of the public for so happy a thought, su well executed, The 
eugravings are by the best artists, and the other portions of the work correspond in elegance.” -- 

blic Ledger. 
sar There is-no book of selections so diversified and appropriate within our knowledge.”—Pennsylu'n 

« It is one of the most valuable as well as elegant books ever pubiished in this country.” — Godey'« 

"'s Book. 

arg! 1s the most beautifu. and the most useful offering ever bestowed on the public. No individuad 
of literary taste wil} venture to be without it.” — The City Item 
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THE YOUNG DOMINICAN; 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE i GURPTION: 
AND OTHER SECRET SOCIETIES OF SPAIN. 
BY M.V. DE FEREAL, 
WITH HISTORICAL NOTES, BY M, MANUEL DE CUENDIAS 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS 


- One volume, octavo. 











SAY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 


Or, The Production, Distribution and Consumption of Wealth. 
BY TEAN BAPTISTS SAW. 


FIFTH AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES, 
* BY Cc. C. BIDDLE, Esq. 


In one volume, octavo. 

It would be beneficial to our country if all those who are aspiring to office, were required by their 
constituents to be familiar with the pages of Say. 

The distinguished biographer of the author, in noticing this work,observes,: “ Happily for science 
he commenced that study which forms the basis of his admirable Treatise on Political Economy ; a 
work which not only improved under his hand with every successive edition, but has been translated 
into most of the European languages.” 

The Editor of the North American Review, speaking of Say, observes, that “he is the mast 
popular, and perhaps the most able writer on Political Economy, since the time of Smith.” 


READ 


LAURENCE STERNE’S WORKS, 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 


WRITTEN BY-HIMSELF. 
WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BY GILBERT AND GIHON, 
: FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 
One volume, octavo; cloth, gilt. 





To commend or to criticise Sterne’s Works, in this age of the world, would be all “ wasteful and 
extravagant excess.” Uncle Toby —Corporal Trim—the Widow—Le Fevre — Poor Maria—the 
Captive—even the Dead Ass,—this is all we have to say of Sterne; and in the memory of these ~ 


characters, histories, and’ sketches, a thousand follies and worse than follies are forgotten. The 
volume is 2 yery handsume one. 


THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HEROES, 


BEING 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 


EMBRACING ALL THE OPERATIONS UNDER GENERALS TAYLOR AND SCOTT. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHY OF THH OFFICERS. 
ALSO, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO, 


Under Gen. Kearnv Cols. Doniphan and Fremont. Together with Numerous Anecdotes of the 
War, and Personal Adventures of tie Officers. Illustrated with Accurate 
! Portraits, and other Beautiful Engravings, 
In one volume, 12mo, — 
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NEW AND comPLere TH ace 
THE PRACTICAL C00 K-BOOK, 


CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 


ONE THCUSAND RECEIPTS, 


Consisting of Directions for Selecting, Preparing, and Cooking all kinds of Meats, Fish, Poultry, and 


Game ; Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads. A ), Tor making all kinds of Plain and 
Fancy Breads, Pastes, Puddings, Cakes, Crea Iees, Jellies, Preserves, Marma- 
lades, dc. &c. &c. Together with vanods Miscellaneous Recipes, 
and numerous Preparations for Invalids. 


BY MES. BLISS. 
In one volume, 12mo. 





Ohe City Morchaat; ar, Che Mysterians Failure. 
BY J..B. JONES, 
AUTHOR OF “WILD WESTERN SCENES,” “THE WESTERN MERCHANT,” &o. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS. 
In one volume, 12mo. 








CALIFORNIA AND OREGON; 


OR, SIGHTS IN THE GOLD REGION, AND SCENES BY THE WAY, 
BY THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
WITH NOTES, BY HON. SAMUEL R, THURSTON, 


Delegate to Congress from that Territory, 


With numerous Plates and Maps. 








AUNT PHILLIS’S CABIN; 


OR, SOUTHERN LIFE AS IT IS. 
BY MRS. MARY H. EASTMAN. 
PRICE, 60 AND % CENTS. 


This volume presents a picture of Southern Life, taken ae different poimts of view from the one 
occupied by the authoress of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The writer, being a native of the South, is fa 
miliar with the many varied aspects assumed by domestic servitude in that sunny region, and theree 


fore feels competent to give pictures of “Southern Life, as it is.” 


Pledged to no clique or party, and free from the pressure of any and all extraneous influences, 
she has written her book with a view to its truthfulness; and the public at the North, as well as 
at the South, will find in “ Aunt Phillis's Cabin” not the distorted picture of an interested painter, 


but the faithful transcript of a Daguerreotypist. 


WHAT IS CHURCH HISTORY? 








AVINDICATION OF THE IDEA OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


BY PHILIP SCHAF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
In one volume, 12mo. 
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. DODD'S LECTURES. 


DISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEN. . 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS HIGHLY INTERESTING ANECDOTES, 


BY WILLIAM DODD, LL.D., 
CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY GEORGE THE THIRD. 
FIRST AMERICAN EDITION, WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


One volume, 18mo. 








THE IRIS: 


AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR. 


With Contributions from the First Writers in the Country. 


EDITED BY PROF. JOHN S. HART. 
With Splendid Dluminations and Stee] Engravings. . Bound in Turkey Moroceo and rich Papier 
Zache Binding. 
IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. - 
Its contents are entirely original. Among the contributors are names well known in the republic 
of letters; such as Mr. Boker, Mr. Stoddard, Prof. Moffat, Edith May, Mrs. Sigourney, Caroline May, 
Mrs. Kinney, Mrs, Butler, Mrs, Pease, Mrs. Swift, Mr. Van Bibber, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Mrs. 
Dorr, Erastus W. Ellsworth, Miss E. W. Bames, Mrs. Williams, Mary Young, Dr. Gardette, Alice 
Carey, Phebe Carey, Augusta Browne, Hamilton Browne, Caroline Eustis, Margaret Junkin, Maria 
J. B. Browne, Miss Starr, Mrs. Brotherson, Kate Campbell, &c. 


Germs trom the Sacred Aine: 


OR, HOLY THOUGHTS UPON SACRED SUBJECTS. 
BY CLERGYMEN OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
EDITED BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M, 


In one volume, 12mo, 


WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The contents of this work are chiefly by clergymen of the Episcopal Church. Among the con- 
tributors will be found the names of the Right Rev. Bishop Potter, Bishop Hopkins, Bishop Smith, 
Bishop Johns, and Bishop Duane; and the Rev. Drs. H. V. D. Johns, Coleman, and Butler; Rev. G, 
T. Bedell, M‘Cabe, Ogilsby, &c, The illustrations are rich and exquisitely wrought engravings upon 
tue following subjects: —“Samuel before Eli,” “Peter and John healing the Lame Man,” “The 
Resurrection of Christ,”. “Joseph sold by his Brethren,” “The Tables of the Law,” “ Christ’s 


Agony in the Garden,” and“ The Flight’ into Egypt.” These subjects, with many others in prose 
and verse, are ably treated throughout the work. 








LIPS P ANAL DDI PPPS 


ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED, 


Im the Private, Domestic, Social, and Civil Life of the Primitive 
Christians, and im the Original Institutions, Offices, 


Ordinances, and Rites of the Church 
BY REV... LYMAN COLEMAN, D, 0D, 


in ong yelume 8vo. Price $2 50, 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & ©0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


LONZ POWERS; Or, The Regulators. — 
A ROMANCE OF KENTUCKY. 


FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


BY JAMES WEIR, ESQ. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 

The scenes, characters, and incidents in these volumes have been copied from nature, and from 
eal life. They are represented as taking place at that period in the history of Kentucky, when 
the Indian, driven, after many a hard-fought field, from his favourite hunting-ground, was succeeded - 
by a rude and unlettered population, interspersed with organized bands of desperadoes, scarcely 
less savage than the red men they had displaced. The author possesses a vigorous and graphic 


pen, and has produced a very interesting romance, which gives us a striking portrait of the times 
he describes. Z 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BUSINESS; 


OR, HOW TO GET, SAVE, SPEND, GIVE, LEND, AND BEQUEATH MONEY: | 
WITH AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHANCES OF SUCCESS AND CAUSES 
OF FAILURE IN BUSINESS. 
BY EDWIN TT. FREEDLY. 


Also, Prize Essays, Statistics, Miscellanies, and numerous private letters from successful and 
distinguished business men. 
12mo., cloth. Price One Dollar. 





The object of this treatise is fourfold. First, the elevation of the business character, and to define 
clearly the limits within which it is not only proper but obligatory to get money. Secondly, to lay 
down the principles which must be observed to insure success, and what must be avoided to escape 
failure. Thirdly, to give the mode of management in certain prominent pursuits adopted by the 
most successful, from which men in all kinds of business may derive profitable hints. Fourthly, to 
afford a work of solid interest to those who read without expectation of pecuniary benefit. 


A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 


COMPRISING THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ETIQUETTE AND RULES OF BEHAVIOUR 
IN GENTEEL SOCIETY, FOR PERSONS OF BOTH SEXES. 
18mo., with Plates. 


PRA RRR DLLLPLPFLLLELLPPOOO™—™—""' 


Book of Politeness. 
THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY’S 
BOOK OF POLITENESS AND PROPRIETY OF DEPORTMENT 


DEDICATED TO THE YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES. 
BY MADAME CELNART. 
Translated from the Sixth Paris Edition, Enlarged and Improved 
Fifth American Editione 
One volume, 18mo. 











THE ANTEDILUVIANS; Or, The World Destroyed. 


A NARRATIVE POEM, IN TEN BOOKS. 


BY JAMES M‘HENRY, M.D. 
One volume, 18mo 


etd 





~ Bennett’s ae Jobn) Letters to a Foung Tay. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE HEART, 
TO FORM THE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEN THE UNDERSTANDING. 
“That our daughters may be as pohshed corners of the temple.” 


The publishers sincerely hope (for the happiness of mankind) that a copy of this valuable little 


work will be found the companion of every young lady, as much of the happiness of oxery family 
depends on the proper cultivation of the female mind, 


_ 


THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK: 
OR, PRACTICAL HINiS FROM A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


One volume, 18mo. 


This is one of the most practical and truly valuable treatises on the-culture and discipline of the 
female mind, which has hitherto been published in this country ; and the publishers are very confi- 
dent, from the great demand for this invaluable little work, that ere long it will be found in the 
library of every young lady. 








THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD: 
Or, “Youth’s Guide to the Way to Wealth, Honour, and Distinction,” &c, 18mo. 


OONTAINING ALSO A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE ART OF CARVING. 


“We most cordially recommend the American Chesterfield to general attention; but to young 
persons particularly, as oue of the best works of the kind that has ever been published in this 


country, It cannot be too highly appreciated, nor its perusal be unproductive of satisfaction and 
asefulness.” 





SENECA’S MORALS. 


BY WAY OF ABSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED, A DISCOURSE UNDER 
THE TITLE OF AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 
BY SIR ROGER L'ESTRANGE, KNT. 
A new, fine edition; one volume, 18mo. 
A copy of this valuable little work should be found in every family library. 





PPPS: 


NEW SONG-BOOK, 


Griggs Southern and Western Sangster: 
BEING A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE MOST FASHIONABLE SONGS, MANY OF WHICH 


ARE ORIGINAL. 
In one volume, 18mo. 





Great care was taken, in the selection, to admit no song that contained, in the slightest degree. 
any indelicate or improper allusions; and with great propriety it may claim the title of “The Par- 
lour Song-Book, or Songster.” The immortal Shakspeare observes — 

“The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 





YY 


ROBOTHAM’S POCKRT FRENCH eee 


, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


AND THE PRONUNCIATION OF ALL THE ee WORDS ADDED. — 
‘ 
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GRAMBO & CO. ’S PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE re AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENTLEMAN. 


COMPRISING THE HUMOROUS ADVENTURES OF 


‘UNCLE TOBY AND CORPORAL TRIM. 


BY &.STERNE. 
Beautifully Illustrated atea hy: Darley. Stitched. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


BY L. STERNE, 
Hhustrated as above by Darley-e Stitcheds 


The beauties of this author are so well known, and his errors in style and expression so few and 
far between, that one reads with renewed delight his delicate turns, éc. 


ae 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 
WITH A LIKENESS OF THE OLD HERO. 


One volume, 18mo. 
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LIFE OF PAUL JONES. 


In one volume, 12mo. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY JAMES HAMILTON. 


"rhe work is compiled from his original journals and-correspondence, and includes an account ef 
his services in the American Revolution, and in the war between the Russians and Turks in the 
Black Sea. There is scarcely any NavalHero, of any age, who combined in his character so much 
of the adventurous, skilful and daring,as Paul Jones. The incidents of his life are almost as start 
ling and absorbing as those of romance. His achievements during the American Revolution—the 
fight between the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis, the most desperate naval action on record — 
and the alarm into which, with so small.a force, he threw the coasts of England and Scotland—are 
matters comparatively well known to Americans; but the incidents of his subsequent career have 
been veiled in obscurity, which is dissipated by this biography. A book like this, narrating the 
ections of such a man, ought to meet with an extensive sale, and become as popular as Robinson 
Crusoe in fiction, or Weems’s Life of Marion and Washington, and similar books, in fact. It con- 
tains 400 pages, has a handsome portrait and medallion likeness of Jones, and is illustrated with 
numerous original wood: oukerane of naval scenes and distinguished men with whom he was 
familiar. 





THE GREEK EXILE; 
Or, A Namative of the Captivity and Escape of Christophorus Plato Castanis, 


DURING TILE MASSACRE ON THE ISLAND OF SCIO BY THE TURKS 
TOGETHER WITH VARIOUS ADVENTURES IN GREECE AND AMERICA, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, - 


Author of an Essay on the Ancient and Modern Greek Languages ; Interpretation of the Attribute 
of the Principal Fabulous Deities ; The Jewish Maiden of Scio’s Citadei; and 
the Greek Boy in the Sunday-School. 


: One volume, 12mo. 
PRR ARR DODILOLIWILOPIWLWLPITILLLSSL PP 


THE YOUNG CHORISTER; 


A Collection of New and Beautiful Tunes, adapted to the use of Sabbath-Schools, from some of & 
most distinguished composers; together with many of the author’s compositions. 


EDITED BY Lert y W. WILSON. 
‘ 


- 
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CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTE 
A Campaign in Mexico; Or, A Glimpse at Life in Camp. 


BY “ONE WHO HAS SHEEN THE ELEPHANT.” 


—~ PE? “miele 3 aS ge hal ee 
& t 
Life of General sachary Gaglor, 
COMPRISING A NARRATIVE OF EVENTS CONNECTED WITH HIS PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER, AND AUTHENTIC INCIDENTS OF HiS EARLY YEARS. 


BY J. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 
With an original and accurate Portrait, and eleven elegant Illustrations, by Darley, 





In one handsome 12mo. volume. 


“Tt is by far the fullest and most interesting biography of General Taylor that we have ever seen.” 
=Richmond ( Whig) Chronicle. 


“On the whole, we are satisfied that this volume is the most correct and comprehensive one yet 
published.” — Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


“The superiority of this edition over the ephemeral publications of the day consists in fuller and 
more authentic accounts of his family, his early life, and Indian wars. The narrative of his pro 
ceedings in Mexico is drawn partly from reliable private letters, but chiefly from his own official 
correspondence.” 


_“It fonns a cheap, substantial, and attractive volume, and one which should be read at the fire- 
side of every family who desire a faitliful and true life of the Oid General.” 


GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF: 


Comprising Memoirs of Generals Taylor, Worth, Wool, and Butler; Cols, May, Cross, Clay, Hardin, 
Yell, Hays, and other distinguished Officers attached to General Taylor’s 
Army. Interspersed with 


NUMEROUS ANECDOTES OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 


and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Compiled from Public Documents and. Private Corre- 
spondence. With 


ACCURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In one volume, 12mo. 














GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS STAFF: 


Comprising Memoirs of Generals Scott, Twiggs, Smith, Quitman, Shields, Pillow, Lane, Cadwalader 
Patterson, and Pierce; Cols, Childs, Riley, Harney, and Butler; and other 
distinguished officers attached to General Scott's Army. 


TOGETHER WITH 


Notices of General Kearny, Col. Doniphan, Col, Fremont, and other officers distinguished in the 
Conquest of California and New Mexico; and Personal Adventures of the Officers. Com- 
piled from Public Documents and Private Correspondence. With 


< CCURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In one volume, 12mo. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST, 


rNCLUDING THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND MECHANICAL aia 
OF THE \ TEETH. 


IMustrated with thirty-one Engravingse 
“By CHARLES A. DU BOUCHET, M, D., Dental ‘Surgeon, Wee 
‘5 In one volume, 18mo. Lie 
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AE bisa FOR THE MILLWAIGHT, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, 
CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT 


CONTAINING 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 


Of American models, Steam-Engines, Water- Works, Navigation, Bridge-building, do. &c. By 


FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
Author of “ The Manufacture of Jron,” and other scientific treatises, 


ard by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo. volume. 


WILLIAMS? S TRAVELLERS AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 
Through the United States, Canada, &e. 


This book will be found replete with information, not only to the traveller, but likewise to the 
man of business. In its preparatiun, an entirely new plan has been adopted, which, we are con- 
vinced, needs only a trial to be fully appreciated. 

Among its many valuable features, are tables showing at a glance the distance, fare, and tume 
occupied in travelling from the principal cities to the most important places in the Union; so that 
the question frequently asked, without obtaining a satisfactory reply, is here answered in fuls, 
Other tables show the distances from New York, &c., to domestic and foreign ports, by sea; and 
also, by way of comparison, from New York and Liverpool to the principal ports beyond and around 
Cape Horn, &c., as well as via the Isthmus of Panama. Accompanied by a large and accurate Map 
of vhe United States, including a separate Map of California, Oregon, New Mexico.and Utah. Also, 
a Map of the Island of Cuba, and Plan of the City and Harbor of Havana; and a Map of Niagara 
River and Falls. 


THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 


Containing directions for conducting business in the House of Representatives; the Senate of the 
United States; the Joint Rules of both Houses ; a Synopsis of Jefferson’s Manual, and copious 
Indices; together with a concise system of Rules of Order, based on the regulations of the 
U.S. Congress. Designed to economise time, secure uniformity and despatch in con; 
ducting business in all secular meetings, and also in all religious, political, and 
Legislative Assemblies, 

BY JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, LL. D. 

In one volume, 12mo. 


This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as decidedly the best work of the kind extant, 
Every young man in the country should have a copy of this book. 


THE INITIALS; A Story of Modern Life. 


THREE VOLUMES OF THE LONDON EDITION CCPMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 12MU. 
A new novel, equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


WILD WESTERN SCENES: 


A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN WILDERNESS, 


Wherein the Exploits of Daniel Boone, the Great American Pioneer, are particularly descrr#ed 
Also, Minute Accounts of Bear, Deer, and Buffalo Hunts — Desperate Confiicts with the 
Savages —~ Fishing and Fowling Adventures — Encounters with Serpents, &c. 

By Luxe Suortrizip, Author of ‘‘The Western Merchant.” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. One volume, 12mo. 


POEMS OF THE PLEASURES: 


Consisting of the PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION, by Akenside ; the PLEASURES OF MEMORY 
hy Samuel Rogers; the PLEASURES OF HOPE, by Campbell; and the PLEASURES OF 
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” FRIENDSHIP, by M'Henry. With a Memoir of each Author, prepared expressly 
ea ok for this work. 18mo. 
i" , T 2 23 
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A PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER: 





CONPAINING 


TOPRSGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND OTHER INFORMATION, OF al. THE MORE IM 
PORTANT PLACES IN THE KNOWN WORLD, FROM THE MOST 
RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


BY THOMAS BALDWIN. 


Assisted by several other Gentlemen. 


To which 1s added an APPENDIX, containing more than TEN THOUSAND ADDITIONAL NAMES 
chiefly of the small Towns and Villages, &c., of the United States and of Mexico. 4, 


NINTH EDITION, WITH A SUPPLEMENT, f : a 


Giving the Pronunciation of near two thousand names, besides those pronounced in the Original 
Work ; Forming in itself a Complete Vocabulary of Gecgraphical Pronunciation. 


ONE voLuME 12m0.—pricz, $1.50. 


Arthurs Library fur the Wougehald. 


Complete in Tweive handsome 18mo, Volumes, bound in Scarlet Cloth. 


WOMAN’S TRIALS; OR, TALES AND SKETCHES FROM THE LIFE AROUND US. 
MARRIED LIFE; 11'S SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE: 
THE TWO WIVES; OR LOST AND WON, 4 
THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; OR, “HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL” 
. HOME SCENES AND HOME INFLUENCES. ‘ 
STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 
LESSONS IN LIFE, FOR ALL WHO WILL READ THEM. 
oe ey HARVEST; OR, WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH THAT SHALL HE 
r SAP. 
. STORIES FOR PARENTS, 
. OF F-HAND SKETCHES, A LITTLE DASHED WITH HUMOR. 
ul. WORDS FOR THE WISE, 
12, THE TRIED AND "THE TEMPTED. 
The above Series are sold together or separate, as each work is complete in itself. No Family should 
4 wie a copy of this interesting and instructive Series. Price Thirty-seven and a Half Cents per 
olume. 
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FIELD’S SCRAP BOOK.—New Edition. 


Literary and PAisrellanenug Soran Book. 


Consisting of Tales and Anecdotes — Biographical, Historical, Patriotic, Moral, Religious, and Sentt- 
mental Pieces, in Prose and Poetry. 


ComprrLep sy WILLIAM FIELDS. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 
Tn one handsome 8vo. Volume. Price, $2.00. 


POLITICS FOR AMERICAN CHRISTIANS; 


A WORD UPON OUR EXAMPLE AS A NATION, OUR LABOUR, &e. 
, TOGETHER WITH 
THE POLITICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY.” 
One vol. 8vo., half cloth. Price 50 cents, For sale by all the Trade. 





J 
THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN. | 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS. 


BY JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, | 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. — é r . 


- IN ONE voLuME, 12m0—pRicE $1 25. is 
im = 24 q . 
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ARDMAN’S 


BIBLE IN THE FAMILY. 
Oh sie t thr Family 


HINTS ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 
BY H. A. BOARDMAN, 


PASTOR OF THE TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


One Volume 12mo.—Price, One Dollar. 


3 WHEELER'S HISTORY 0. OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Wistorteal Sketches 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


From 1584 to 1851, 


Compiled from Original Records, Official Documents, and Traditional Statements; with Biographiead 
Sketches of her Distinguished Statesmen, Jurists, Lawyers, Soldiers, Divines, &e,” 


BY JOHN H. WHEELER, 
Late Treasurer of the State. 
IN-ONE VOLUME OCTAVO.—PRICE, $2. 00. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA READER: 


CONTAINING 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF NORTH cede Peace a PROSE 
AND VERSE, (MANY OF THEM BY EMINENT CITIZ OF THE 
STATE), HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL TA BL TES, 


Any a Variety of Miscellaneous ntormation anv Atatistics. 
BY Cc. H. WILEY. 


Ty own green land for ever! 
Land of the beautiful and brave — 
The freeman’s home —the martyr’s grave.” 


Tlustrated with Engravings, and designed for Families and Schoole. 
ONE VOLUME 12M0. PRICE §1.00. 


NN 4 RAE TRE SE 
THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN TRIBES 
PERSONAL Ald, 


Hesiteme of Chirty Sears with the Sudion Cribes 


ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIERS: 


With brief Notices of passing Events, Facts, and Opiniona, 
A.D. 1812 TO A. D. 1842. 
BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME. PRICE THREE DOLLARS, 


THE SCALP HUNTERS: 


ROMANTIC ADVENTURES "IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
AUTHOR OF THE “RIFLE RANGERS.” 


.% Oomplete in One Volume. Price Fifty Cente. 


Sl o +f g 25 ~ > ; 








WITH THIRTEEN HUMOROUS ILLUSTRA Pa a 


One Volume 12mo. Price 50 Cente, — 









Splendid Illustrated Books, suitable for Gifts for the Holi 
THE IRIS: AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR FOR ANY TARR ‘ 


EDITED BY PROF. JOHN'S. HART. : 
WITH TWELVE SPLENDID ILLUMINATIONS, ALL FROM ORIGINAL DESIQNS. 4 


THE DEW-DROP: A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 


WITH NINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, _— 


GEMS FROM THE SACRED MINE. ~ 


WITH TEN STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


, Ghe Purt’s Offering, 


WITH FOURTEEN STEEL PLATES AND ILLUMINATIONS. 


THE STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS, q 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PP LPP PAP DAAAALAAARANAA a 


LORD AND LADY HARCOURT: 
OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 


BY CATHARINE SINCLAIR, 
Author of * Jane Bouverie,” ‘The Business of Life,” “Modern Accomplishments,” &¢, 
One Volume 12mo. Price 50 cents, paper; cloth, fine, 75 cents. 





A Book for every Family. 
THE DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 


BY SPENCER THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Of Edinburgh. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS CUTS. 
EDITED AND ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF THIS COUNTRY, -BY A WELL-KNOWN 
PRACTITIONER OF PHILADELPHIA, 


"i ew, 
In one volume, demi-octayo. 


Che Regivike’s Daughter: 
A TALE OF TWO WORLDS, 
BY W. H. CARPENTER, . 


AUTHOR OF “CLAIBORNE THE REBEL,” “ JOHN THE BOLD,” &C., &C, 
One Volume 18mo. Price Thirty-seven and a Half Cents. 





“j 
Se tere uanionectoaaie: tet eee 
~ WILLIAMS’S NEW MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, ON ROLLERS “f 


SIZE TWO AND A HALF BY THREE FEBT, 


A new Map of the United States, upon whien are delineated its vast wi k I iw 
cation, Routes across the Continent, &c., showing also Canada and the island of Cub 


BY W, WILLIAMS. oe ‘ 


Thig Map is handsomely colored and mounted on rollers, and will i ana nd usefu: 
ormament to the Counting-House and Parlor as well as the tne hee ae oa 
a] 
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VALUABLE ; STANDARD MEDICAL BOOKS. 
DISPENSATORY OF THE UNIT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BY DRS. Woo BACHE 
New Eaton, mh enlarged and carefully revised. One volume, royal octavo. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
BY GEORGE B. WOOD, M. D., 
One of the Authors of the ee pape of the U. S.,” &c. New edition, improved. 2 vols. 8va, 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY; 
SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. 


BY SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M. D. 
_ With 891 beautiful Illustrations. One volume, royal octavo. 


SMITHS OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
A SYSTEM OF OPERATIVE SURGERY, 


BASED UPON THE PRACTICH OF SURGEONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES; AND COMPRISING A 


Bibliographical Index and Historical Record of many of their Operations, 
FOR A PERIOD OF 200 YEARS. 
BY HENRY H. SMITH, M,D. 
Illustrated with nearly 1000 Engravings on Steel. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 


With ample Mlustrations of Practice in all the Departments of Medical Science, and copious No 
tices of Toxicology. 


BY THOMAS D. MITCHELL, A.M., MM. D., 
Prof. of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the Philadelphia College of Medicine ak l vol. Sys. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


By Groraz M‘Crntian, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EBERLE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


New Edition. Improved by GEORGE M‘CLELLAN, M.D. Two volumes in 1 vol. 8vo. 


EBERLE’S THERAPEUTICS. 


TWO VOLUMES IN ONE, 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 
By JOHN EBERLE, M. D.,&c, Fourth Edition. With Notes and very large Additions, 
By Tuomas D. Mrrenutt, A. M.,M.D., &. 1 vol. 8vo. 


EBERLE’'S NOTES FOR STUDENTS—NEW EDITION, 


#,* These works are used as text-books in most of the Medical Schools in the United States. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS: 





























“Their Symptoms, Antidotes, and Treatment. By O. H. Costill, M.D. 18mo. 





IDENTITIES OF LIGHT AND HEAT, OF CALORIC AND As Rot Ly 


BY C. CAMPBELL COOPER, 


UNITED STATES’ PHARMACOPEIA, ‘ 


Eaditio of 1851. Published by authority of ae, National Medical Convention, 1 vel, Bvo 
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PART SECOND—QUARTO. 
PRICE, FIFTEEN DOLLARS. an 
WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS somes nivale 


- SCHOOLORAETS GREAT NATIONAL V WORK ON THE 2! 
Sadian Cribes af the 1 ‘ites 
WITH EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIC f : 
Engraved t in the first style of the art, from Drawings by Cap 
COCKBURN’S LIFE OF QF LORD JEFFREY. 

LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY, 
BY LORD COCKBURN, em 
One of the Judges of the Court of Sessions in Scotland. Two volumes, demi-octayo. 


“Those who know Lord Jeffrey only through the pages of the Edinburgh Review, get but a one- 
sided, and not the most pleasant view of his character.” . : 
“We advise our readers to obtain the book, and enjoy it to the full themselves. They will unite 
with us in saying that the self-drawn character portrayed in the letters of Lord Jeffrey, is one of the 
most delightful pictures that has ever been presented to them.”— Evening Bulletin. z 
“ Jeffrey was for a long period editor of the Review, and was admitted by all the other contribu- 
tors to be the leading spirit in it. In addition to his political articles, he soon showed his wonderful 
powers of criticism in literature. He was equally at home whether censuring or applauding; im 
his onslaughts on the mediocrity of Southey, or the misused talents of Byron, or in his noble essays 
or Shakspeare, or Scott, or Burns.”—New York Express. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF. 





ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY; 
OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, CLOTH. 


BY C. W. WEBBER. 
_ “We have rarely read a volume so full of life and enthusiasm, so capable of transporting the 
reader into an actor among the scenes and persons described. The volume can hardly be openeé 
at any page without arresting the attention, and the reader is borne along with the movement of a - 
style whose elastic spring and life knows no weariness."—Boston Courier and Transcript, , 
r 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. — 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY.,. 
Second Edition, Revised. 
“ Our author has acquitted himself in a manner worthy of his subject. His style is easy, flowing, 
and yet sententious. Altogether, we consider it a highly valuable addition to the literature of ow 


age, and a work that should find its way into the library of every Friend.”— Friends’ eae 
Philadelphia. 


“We regard this life of the great founder of Pennsylvania as a valuable addition to the isicieines 4 
of the country.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“We have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Janney’s life of Penn the best, because the most 
satisfactory, that has yet been written. The author's style is clear and uninvolved, and well suited 
to the purposes of biographical narrative.”— Louisville Journal. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS, 
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ie strangers in the literary world. 


CONSISTING A SERIES OF 


eS of all the States of the Union, 


ACE A | YOuUME FOR EACH STATS, 


_ shortest possi! e Pabetot with its careful literary production. SEVERAL VOLUM ES ARE 


‘NOW READY FOR SALE. The talented authors who have engaged to write these Histories, are 


’ 


“These most tastefully printed and bound volumes form the first instalment of a series of State 
istories, which, without superseding the bulkier and more expensive works of the same charac- 
ter, may enter household channels ‘from which the others would be excluded by their cost and” 
magnitude.” : 

“Tn conciseness, clearness, skill of arrangement, and graphic interest, they are a most excellent 
earnest of those tocome. They are eminently adapted both to interest and instruct, and should 
nave a place in the family library of every American.”— N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

“The importance of a series of State History like those now in preparation, can scarcely be esti- 
mated. Being condensed as carefully as accuracy and interest of narrative will permit, the size 
and price of the volumes will bring them within the reach of every family in the country, thus 
making them home-reading books for old and young. Each individual will, in qgnsequence, become 
familiar, not only with the history of his own State, but with that of the other States; thus mutual 
interests will be re-awakened, and old bonds cemented in a frmen, re-union.”— Home Gazette. 


NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY; 


CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY, THEOLOGY WITHOUT HUMANITY, AND PROTESTANT- 
ISM WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY: 


With Notes by the Editor on the Literature of Charity, Population, Pauperism, Political 
Economy, and Protestantisui. 





“The great question which the book discusses is, whether the Church of this age is what the 
primitive Church was, and whether Christians—both pastors and people—are doing their duty, Our 
anthor believes not, and, to our mind, he has made out a strong case. He thinks there is abundant 
room for reform at the present time, and that it is needed almost as much as in the days of Luther. 
And why? Because, in his own words,‘ While one portion of nominal Christians have busied 


themselves with forms and ceremonies and observances; with pictures, images, and processions; - 


others have given to doctrines the supremacy, and have busied themselves in laying down the 
lines by which to enforce human belief—lines of interpretation by which to control human opinion 


—lines of discipline and restraint, by which to bring human minds to uniformity of faith and action. . 


sacred writings, and scratched u e surface; they have gathered all the straws, and turned 
over all the pebbles, and detecte colour and determined the outline of every stone and tree 
and shrub; t have dwelt with r pture upon all that was beautiful and sublime; but they have 
trampled over mines of golden wisdom, of surpassing richness and depth, almost without a thought, 
and almost without an effort to fathom these priceless treasures, much less to take possession 
of them.’” 


They have formed creeds and catechisms ; they have spread themselves over the whole field of the 
Pe 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 





SIMPSON’S MILITARY JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL OF A MILITARY RECONNCGISSANCE FROM SANTA FE, NEW 
MEXICO, TO THE NAVAJO COUNTRY, 
BY JAMES H. SIMPSON, A.M.,, 
FIRST LIEUTENANT CORPS OF TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 
Ph SEVENTY-FIVB COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


One volume, octavo. Price, Three Dollars. — oi 
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“TALES OF THE ‘SOUTHER! 
at a roe BY ©. W. WEBBER. 


ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, oe 








OR, witD ) SCENES AND WILD Hl 

BY Cc. W. WEBBER, “- 
Author of “Shot in the Eye,” “Old Hicks the Guide,” “Gold Mines spear be. : 
ONE VOLUME, ROYAL ocl . 
_ WUSTRATED WITH FORTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, ae ORIGINAL DRAWINGS Ry 
‘MANY OF WHICH ARE COLOURED. . <a 
Price, Five Dollars. ee me? - r 








NIGHTS IN A BLOCK-HOUSE; 
; OR, SKETCHES OF BORDER LIFE, 


% , 
Embracing Adventures among the Indians, Feats of the Wild Hunters, and Exploits of Boone, 
Brady, Kenton, Whetzel, Fleehart, and other Border Heroes of the West. 


BY HENRY C. WATSON, 
Author of “Camp-Fires of the Revolution.” - 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volume, 8vo. Price, $2 00. 





HAMILTON, THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


BY AUGUSTA BROWNE. = 
WITH 


AN ESSAY ON SCULPTURE AND PAINTING, 


BY HAMILTON A.C. BROWNE, 
& lvol. 18mo. Price, 37 1-2 cents. 
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THE FISCAL HISTORY TEXAS: 
EMBRACING AN ACCOUNT OF ITS REVENUES, I Ss, AND CURRENCY, FROM 
‘ THE COMMENCEMENT OF TIE REVOLU' IN 1834, TO 1851-2, ail 


WITH REMARKS ON AMERICAN DEBTS. 


BY WM. M. Gov GE: Bis 
Author of “ A Short History of Paper Money and Banking in the Ui Unite rohit ates.” “ 
In one vol. - 8yvo. » loth, Price $1 50. = 











INGERSOLI’S HISTORY OF THE SECOND WARS 
A big i OF THE SECOND WAR BETWEEN THE U, STATES AND GT, BRITAIN, — 
BY CHARLES J. INGERSOLL, 
Second series. 2 volumes, 8vo. Price $4 00. 
These two volumes, which embrace the hostile transactions b 


Britain during the years 1814 and 15, complete Mr. Ingersoll's able work on the Second or “ Late 


War,” as it has usually been called. A great deal of new and valuable matter has been collected a 
by the author from original sources, and i is now first introduced to the public, — ‘ 
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THE PLEASURE OF DOING GOOD. 25 Engrav’gs, 
er Stories. 6 Engravings. ed 
LURLEI, and other Stories, - 12 Engravings. 

nd other Stories. 20 Engrayings. 

: V LAL \ t . 9 Engravings, 

KING TI EW AL L’S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 16 Engravings. 
THE DROWNED BOY, and other Stories. 6 Engravings. 

HE PICTORIAL RHYME-BOOK. 122 Engravings. 

THE PICTORIAL NURSERY BOOK. 117 Engravings. 

THE GOOD CHILD’S REWARD, 115 Engravings. 

ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS. 26 Engrayings. 


ALPHABET OF BIRDS. 26 Engravings. 
, ‘ae 





PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 


The above popular and attractive series of New Juveniles for the Young, are sold together a 
separately. 








THE MILLINER AND THE MILLIONAIRE, - 


BY MRS. REBECCA HICKS, 
(Of Virginia,) Author of “The Lady Killer,” &c. One volume, 12mo, 
Price, 3714 cents. 


STANSBURY’S 
EXPEDITION T0 THE GREAT SALT LAKE, 


AN EXPLORATION 
OF THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT SALT LAKE 
UTAH, 
CONTAINING ITS GEOGRA 


APHY, NATURAL HISTORY, MINERALOGICAL RE- 
SOURCES, ANALYSIS OF ITS WATERS, AND AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF 


THE MORMON SETTLEMENT, 


ALSO, 










A RECONNOISSANGE OF ANEW ROUTE THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


WITH SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 
AND TWO LARGE AND ACCURATE MAPS OF THAT REGION, 
BY HOWARD STANSEURY, 
CAPTAIN TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. | 


One volume, royal octavo. Price Five Dollars. + 
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$ CONTAINING 








Poi ‘ Y Bir 
WAVERLEY, or "Tis Sixty Years Since... THE FORTUNES OF | I . r 
GUY MANNERING( c.cscccscccsessctesccsscsecsectece see PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. _ 
THE ANTIQUARY.....cccscssessses pea ese ee. QUENTIN DURWARD. 

THE BLACK DWARR essssessssecssmeeenceenenre ST, RONAN'S WELL, 
QLD MORTATATY Sotto: core sneesucebbnds vein REDGAUNTLET. 
ROB HOW csccccseusressn-. tera ..THE BETROTHED, - 





THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN.wsesseeceeeeTHE TALISMAN. 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, sss WOODSTOCK, 
A LEGEND OF MONTROSE.. ..THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, é0. 















EVSNEQEL....0. 5.0, Seta Bee.cc.n THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. - 
THE MONASTERY. sssssseasrensseneenseesreANNE OF GETERSTEIN. 
Sennpsincae eee COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. — 
KENILWORTH ....... ae A ..CASTLE DANGEROUS. 
THE PIRATE..... v3 ne ea .- THE SURGEON'S DAUGHTER, &s 
ae ; 
ANY OF THE ABOVE NOV EL s SOLD, IN PAPER COVERS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
, § 
_ 
_ ALSO, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF 


Tae WAVERLEY NOVELS; 


In Twelve Volumes, Royal Octayo, on Superfine Paper, with 


| SEVERAL HUNDRED CHARACTERISTIC AND BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT. 


witce, Only Twenty- Hour Dollars. 
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t and most recent. information respecting the Geography, 5 
mprovement, of every part of this great : public, particularly of 


TEXAS, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, NEW MEXICO, 


a &e. The work will be issued as soon as the complete official retums | of the present Cens IS @ 


Fi A a : received. 
o~ wet 
ge a es : 


\THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


‘AUNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, OR GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


> oe of the m st complete and comprehensive character. It will be compiled from the best English, 
4 





* French, Jerman authorities, and will be published the moment that the returns of the present 
census sof | urope can be obtained. 
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Bishy af the ASormans of Cin), 
THEIR DOMESTIC POLITY AND THEOLOGY, 


BY J. W. GUNNISON, 
U. S. Corps Topographical Engineers. 
WITH ILLUSTRATION S, IN ONE VOLUME DEMI-0CTAVO. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS - 





REPORT OF A GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


OFS 
WISCONSIN, IOWA, AND MINNESOTA, 


AND INCIDENTALLY OF 


A PORTION OF NEBRASKA TERRITORY, 
MADE UNDER INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE U. s. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
f 
BY DAVID DALE OWEN, 
United States’ Geologist. 
WITH OVER 150 ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


"Two volumes, quarto. Price Ten Dollars. 





MERCHANTS’ MEMORANDUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING LISTS OF ALL GOODS PURCHASED BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS, &o 


One volume, 18mo., Leather cover. Price, 50 cents, 
‘¢ 
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, THE ne SOR WOOD-CUTTER, and other Stories. 
. MAGGY’S BABY, and other Stories, 

. MR. HAVEN’T-GOT-TIME AND MR, DON’T-BE-IN-A-HURRY, 
. THE PEACEMAKERS. : 

_ UNCLE BEN’S NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, and other Stories. 
, ee Sioo DED BOY, and other Stories. 











tp SmaG } “a | 
ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY ; 
a And are sold together or separately. Bs ¢ 
Se ‘ Cos ar 
dinar ee ste ts 
TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY°*GREAT AUTHORS. 
mi DICTIONARY OF OVER FOUR THOUSAND AIDS TO REFLECTION—QUOTA- 
TIONS OF MAXIMS, METAPHORS, COUNSELS, CAUTIONS, APHORISMS, 
PROVERBS, &e. &c:., IN PROSE AND VERSH; Pe 
COMPILED FROM SHAKSPEARE, AND OTHER GREAT WRITERS, FROM THE 
EARLIEST AGES ‘TO THE PRESENT TIME, . 
A new edition, with American additions and revisions. ; 
LIBRARY EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. es 
(LARGE TYPE.) | 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
With A LiFe Or THe oP0 er, 
AND NOTES ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, TOGETHER WITH A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. * 
. 4 VOLUMES OCTAVO. . 
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OF AN AMERICAN IN oREAT B ITAL 


as 1851 AND 752. 
ait ca 
BY BENJAMIN MORAN, 
- ~ This volume embodies the observations of the anthor, made during eight me as * wander 
as a correspondent for American Journals; and as he travelled much on oe ers essentially 


from ose on the same countries, by other writers. The habits, manners, , customs, and condition 

p eople have been carefully noted, and his views of them are given in clear, bold language ; 
arks take a wide range, and as he visited every county in England but three, there will be 

in the work of a novel and instructive character. 


One vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 
















DAY DREAMS. 


BY MISS MARTHA ALL, 
ONE VOLUME 12mo. 





eg 
Price, paper, 50 cents, Cloth, 75 conte 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY JAMES WEIR. 


Tlustrated, cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. e 
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MARIE DE BERNIERE, THE MAROON, 
AND OTHER, TALES. | 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 
a ; 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY SCHUYLER HAMILTON, 
CAPTAIN BY BREVET, U.S. A. 





‘One vol., crown 8vo. Price $1 00. 





ANNA BISHOP'S TRAVELS, 


_ TRAVELS OF ANNA BISHOP IN MEXICO (1849) 


a WELVE BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Price, paper, 50 cents, Cloth, 75 cents, : ‘ 
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AR EV IEW a | 
“NEW THEMES ‘FOR TE PROTESTANT CLERGY.” 


: ‘<i ONE VOLUME 12mo. 
‘ ¥ at? 
S Pk Price, paper, 25 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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_ THE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING-HOUSE. 
BY H. A. BOARDMAN, D.D., 
AUTHOR OF “THE BIBLE IN THE FAMILY.” : } 
4 
a 
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"One vol. 12mo., cloth. Price One Dollar. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEW CHURCHMAN. 
mY JOHN A. LITTLE. 
ONE VOLUME 12mo. PRICE 75 CENTS. 


Sere. 57) TT ee 
MILTON’S WORKS—NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


Miltuws Poetical Works, 


WITH A LIFE, DISSERTATION, INDEX, AND NOTES, f 
; BY PROF, C. D. CLEVELAND. 





ONE VOLUME ROYAL d2mo., CLOTH. PRICE $1 25. 
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UNIFORM AND DRESS 


OF THE se 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
QUARTO, CLOTH. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 





UNITS OR M AND DRESS 


OF THE 


NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, — 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
° Be - pe xe a a ce FIVE DOLLARS. ’ Le - 
7 eae 86. s : aa 
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Ds Thomas, Joseph, 1811-1891. 
8 Travels in Egypt.and Palestine’ By J. Thom 
ThS Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo, and co., 1853. 


1 p. 1. ix, ,11;-173, (1; p. front. pl. 19 ome, 
Added t.-p., engraved. 


1. Egypt—Descr. & trav. 2. Palestine—Descr. & trav. 


ce 
Library of Congress DS48.T45 
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